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Xbe Vignette represents a highly singular and beautiful insect 
called ScoTubicus Macropw^ or Kangaroo Beetle. Its colour 
on the upper surface is a rich vaimshy grass-groenj and the 
^ imder surface of a brilUam copper-colour. Tins singular . 
Beetle was lecelved from Potosi> and is pieserved ui the 
elegant collection of Mr, Frannllon of NortolMUect, The 
specimen is believed to be unique. 
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ADVERTI&EMEKT. 

1'hc present volume is intended as an Illu- 
stratiion of tlic Linnsean genera of Insects, 
with the history of tlic principal species. 


The <!ecmth and succecdm^ falumefi of tkh 
IVork •will proceed with all reasonahk e>vpedition. 
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INSECTS, 


ifffiirtinTn'i ‘nitfnmiti 

JL HE dass of beings distinguished b;^ tbs title of 
Insects, though for inferior in point of magni^ 
tndc, must be confessed to surpass in variety of 
structure and singularity of. appearance all thb 
larger branches of the animal world. Tfieir es> 
traordinary siiapcs, the surprising beauty and di* 
versity <of their cdours, and above ally the aatooiah'* 
ing alteration of form which the geaaemb^ (jf 
them undergo, conspire to comititate one the 
most curious speculations which the science dT 
natural history can exhibit, and may be saM to 
realke all the Sincied tvcuasfbnnatiotis leeostjkNi ill 
the fictions of poetical romance. 

The general characters by which InaeCjk ard 
distinguished from other tmimals are these. ElCSf* 
they are furnished with sevend feet: sectmdly, the 
mt^es are afibced to the hxiertid} surfbee dP fhfr 
skin. 'vdiidh is of a tolniuilmo store or less strong, 
•and sometimea very hard and homy: thirdly, they 
breathe not m tim usual mmifior of ^ genm'alii^ 
of larger matmals, by hinge dr dtoated in the 
upi^ part of i&e body, bw b^ 'a cq^imcles 



i • iNsfecis. 

J i « 

or br^thiner-^Qles^, distributed ia,fi series of r<W 
ott eaeK ’si(^ the whole ilen^h of the abdomen j 
4Uid il>ese spiraelcs or breathing-hol^ are 
to^communie^te with a continued chmn, as it 
' of lungs, or at Icai^t df parts analogous to 
'distribute throughput the whole length of , the 
i)Ocly. iThe'head is furnished with a pair of ^nat 
are termed Antennas or horns, which are extremely 
various pi tlie different tribes, and which, by their 
differences of structure form a leading character in 
ithe instUuttqn of the Genera or small assortments 
Into winch' insects are distributed. 

•/bafipng the older writers on Natural History, 
‘ahidWen aiiiong some of the more modem, several 
‘ pnap^s are called by the name of Insects, whieb, 
\pi reality belong to a very different tribe of beings, 
' a^^^hmls, several kinds of Worms, and the smaller 
^ animms in general. What are termed Animal- 
^’I'liles' in modern Natural History arc also fre- 

* qpen^fy confounded with insects, though in reality 
^'Ibpionging to ihe very different tribe of Vemies or 

Worm-i!ikc iVniraals. 

, ft IS not mtended at present to enter, with any 
deg»‘<-q of minuteness, upon the anatomical de- 

* scriptiqn and philosophic history of Insects j since 
J"^his has long ago been elucidated in almost all its 

Ibranehes |by t^e la|>oui^ of Swammerdam,^ Rcau- 
^ mur, Roesei, and many other authors: to relate 
.therefore wliat has been so offet^ pesprmed m<yr be 
thought in^a great dcgrqf 
;tlije' other iiajj,d, it wi|h equal pr^pfi^y be 
observed, that |^'•^hp^i^ye not beqn p^arti^ularly 



^ msfeCTs. ‘ 3 

^’ouyersani in this part^of It^atura) tiistory can bo 
^&up|)08ed to have Sfiudied these authors j and to 
sttcli’ li should ^em highly necessary to give at 
least some abridged description of the particulars 
most worthy of attention which have been iJis- 
'covered by those who have wTitten professedly oil 
the shbject. 

It must be absolutely unnecessary in the present 
enliglitened days of fcieiice to say any thing ipla- 
ti\e to the ancient idea of what was termed the 
equivocal production of Insects, and thpir sup- 
posed or pretended origin from putrefaction. One 
, single experiment of Ilodi, a celebrated ‘ physi- 
cian and philosophic observer in the seventeenth 
^ century, must be fully sufficient to prove ‘tfee ab- 
surdity of the doctrine c*ntertaiue<f by t^e 'anc^uts. 
Het sonic animal flesh, for instance, he placed in 
an open vessel, and exposed to the air for some 
da^vsj and let another vessel with the saque kind 
of flesh in it be also placed with it, but instead'of 
being exposed to the air, let it be coverpd^ wit|]i_ a 
piece of silk or fine gauze^ tied over it. iTie con- 
lsequenc6 will be, that the flesh in the open vessel 
Will in a short time abound with the larvm or 
maggofs of flies, which have deposited theif eggs 
‘on^the moat, but, on opening the covered vessel, 
*not the least appcai^ance of* such beings will be 
found, though the flei>h be'W^tlie same state* of 
'“pu^riiffactihn with the ‘otUer.‘ t knovr not that the 
trtitli of this experiment’ has ev^ been called in 
qil^tidil; but if It hiis, H must have t\een owing 
i^feVittierifSi6C*nav11i|' profWly con- 



4 ’ 

dticiMV "ftw, iupposii^ thdf £[€f8h*ft6't*t6 Ite 

frcih or retent when iirst put Into tHe'^feseip 
it% by no means improbable that son^ &nih)lil%* 
eg^ might have been deposited upon it beford tWi’ 
experiment was made; itt Which case tliey Wotdfl* 
undoubtedly hatch in the vessel, and thus lead' to 
a fellacy. The flesh therefore must be perfectlj^ 
fi«s>h and well examined before it be put into ’the 
vessel. Still however an objection might be made 
on fk^ant of the legions of microscopic aniibd- 
chfes Which would probably appear, if the fluid 
parts of tlw flesh, men in the closed vessel, wore 
accurately surveyed *. 

‘The aiiCients, exclusive of the former erroneous 
notion, ’t^ltartained an idea that Insects weredesti* 
tWte’df'filoddji 'fov which reason they railed them 
anir^hila. ensangura or bloodless animals; but 
tliis'idCa drdse merely from their not having paid 
thdt li^ihutO httentioii to the study of Nature which 
distiiighishefl the philosophers of the last and pre^ 
se.nt tsfrntury; and paiticularly to their not haidtig 
had tile advantage of flie imcroscope. In^ts 
nOW Well knoWn to be so far from bloodless ani- 
maht “that* ih' many of tliOitt the circulation itself of 
the Mood B most clearly and^distibet^ pefceivfe<l. 
The blood of inselbts dtflers from that of the larged 
animate dik%*1n'dol<mr, svnce in most insecfri’it*^ 
wante redness, being generaUy of a clear or Wattfry 

«p W* mask st|3> tj^af pffpe of fUe ««U«]ar »o«t 
hydatid t«etjis might have taken up then abode in the fleih, and 
t^se,,to a person incQDvers|int m Natural History, nought appear 
a&ai]|p]metitbrfiiibtal^i||(£Woed * 



pkfuj BOiaetimes gr«eif/ HThe oircii^atjLoQ of 
tho is partioulaiiy Gpnsp^cuou$ in SpidGjr$^t' 
aj^,j^<^oino 9|>ecies of Cimpx or Bog, in winch 
xUw4tion$ and controotions of the arteries 
be distinctly observed*. 

state in which Insects appear is that 
of an ovuni or egg. This relates to tlie generality, 
ol* Insects} for there are some few exmnplQs of vh, 
\ipa^ou& Insects, as in the genus Aphis, M>isca,.^CM 
Ffotp tlie egg is hatched the insect in it^ second 
or <*aterpiUar state, (though the term CsdorpUkur 
relates more particularly to the insecta one 
peculiar tribe.) This second state baa boen^SP^^’ 
rally Icnovvn by the name of Kruca, ,bnt JUn^HBims 
has changed it to tiiat of Ltuxa, considefing it af 
a sort of masked form or disguise of |d]iO,hiisact,in. 
its complete state. TJuj Larvae or tCatorpilla^rPf. 
insects ditfer very much from each othcf, aocoriih 
ing to the different tribes to which ,tlmy ,h^ngi. 
Those of the Butterfly and Moth trjhq jarp gpnCf. 
rally and emphaticahy knoyn» b^ thn.^ine y^ 
<f;a|£rpiUa,rs, and are univciBswy known- Tlios^ 
of the Beetle tribe, except such ,aa 
waters^ are of n thick, clumsy fbpn,and,tlm ahdn* 
men is commonly of % heavy or hnising i^pear/- 
anoe. The I^arvin of >th6,|,^st or ^wsbopper 
trtbg, and cf some otihorB>;pf>U)o.s«iaao,nrdcr, do 
i^.differ much in appearanpo,I}»tin tlie complete 
Insect, except in btung destitute of wings. The 
Xarsm of Flies, Bees^'^nd^ihany otheri^' atre gene* 

■■ f " ' < 



0 * t>tt9idi9sJ 

ld>owii by the hshne of maggotsfll^aiiA 
t|)ipk anU ahotctvform. nioeo of 
Pytiscior Wirter-Beetles, and many other Inaoot»< 
are of hi^ly singular forms, and differ pertoptf 
tnorp from that of the complete insect than any 
others except Iho^ of thte Butterfly tribe) »< > 
Some Xhsects undergo no cltange of shapes Ifiinfe 
arc hahehod from tlie egg oomplete in all theip 
part$> and undergo no ferther alteration than that 
.casting their skm from time to time, till at 
^ilgth^thiSiycacqnire the complete resemblance of 
thp {patient, anhi^.. <> 

S» It Larva or o»,iterpillar state that most 

in^i^ntSCiretpeciiiiarly vorat lous, as in many of the 
ee^fn^icaterpiSdrs of Moths and Butterflies. In 
theii^tcompletfe ^qitate soino insects, as Butterflies 
||)ru#lk$t^eii are satisfied with the lightest awfl 
nwoi^btdelicAte: jiutrknlent, while others, as seietrtl 
Beetlos> Dragon-Hies, &c. &c. devour animal and 
veghteblo' substances with a considerable degreb 
olnvidity. 

v Wlam the time*aj»riv«8 in which the Larva at 
ttaterpilbw is tO'C^ge into the next state, vik. 
that of Chrysalis or JPupa, it ceases to feed, ahd 
having .plaoed itself ia some qmot situation for the 
fwepoSB# lies stiU fr>r ‘several hours, and then by 
^ kind of laUoMousj'effixtft, frequently repeated, 
divests itself ttf if si External idiin, or larva coat, and 
mgtiaediately. appeal's ih tiie .very different fern of 
a chrysalis or pupa. 

' viijr^t«^iJ?bpayttt QirysaBst diffem'in the diffeiVnt 
fribes.4|f IiisQ(^>dlmfisfc td iwadt ad fhC'Larva^^ Ih 



ini»dt of ^.BaeUQ'tribo ifU forhi^ilied with short 

i«gsf,}o»p«d)liB of some degree * of motion^ tiiou]^ 
wery'OTttely 'exerted. In the Biitterfly tribe it i^ 
|ied£k^y destitute of all ajTpearance of lt^gS< dnd 
has IKS other motion than a mere lateral bend’tAg 
or writhing when touched. In the Locust 
difK^'rs but very little from the perfect Ihsect, Ex- 
cept ill* not having the wings complete. ' In mOSt 
of the Fly trilsc it is perfectl}- oval, without aihy 
apparent motion, or distinction of parts.' ** 1 ^^ 
Pupse of tlie Bee tribe, and other lAsi^^ts^ 
similar cast arc lcs.s shapeless tltam those Of'FlleH 
exhibiting the faint or imperfect kp^edmivc^ of 
the limbs, Those of the Lrbcliuhe'>pr'>l>rh^)i^ 
Fhes .are locomolive, as in the Locust 
differ ino.st widely from the {qtpeardgcx)'^ 
complete Insect, and may bo nnmbotcKi 
the most .singulai' in thv‘ wlmle Insetitsc 

I shouht here observe th.it thb vLumUan^lterhk 
Pupa, Tillich liaost modem entiugaelagisiKl'iahb^jlt 
lute for that of Chrysalis, was given ftditvutliie 
uidiMmc^ resemblance which* many inseota) Hear 
in tins state to a doll^ or a chiid/wliicw swdihpdhip 
according to the old fashion. < ' !,•<'•» fo ► ,.ti 

From the Pupa or Cltrysali«t<miKrge»'at length 
the Insect in its. complete on ]idtBnate'ff>rmt’<:h'!eii| 
whkh it can never chaiigt^,moB<caa(H'raoeiH^e)auy 
furthegr increase of grotvtb. ''This Sait .or pertbdt 
ajtate of'an Ipsaent 49, iir the ‘LinignafC hm^uage, 
termed Imago. 

Thl^ sucprixing ihlte^rafikn^ i<kf>s>iiape ,dffrin^the 

InbCieHslU&^’iai^ lie cbitr 
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parte before concealed^ Thus Swsonmerdafeft'^d^^ 
disres that' he couM demonstrate att tfae'partsr <^< 
Ute future Butterfly even in the body of thefchtefaii 
jpillar itsidf. The truth of this exfioriment’ ofl^' 
BwamtncMam has been s<»netiines vdteemetftiy 
doubted, and even denied by some; espeeially idt 
it is diffienlt, at first, to discover these parts even* 
in the chrysalis or pupa, which is a step nearer tO| 
the C{nn{dete Insect. But in reality, there seems 
to be but "small reason for questioning the truth 
of Stsuanmerdant’s observation} and it may be 
readiljr etnfcelved that, by a very aecuratt' and 
^tlieate in^stlgatiou, the rudiments of the future 
fly may be distinguished in the Caterpillar, if 
« observed H few hours before its transformation 
ibid a chr^is. 

.'’Ibsects poss^ some particular parts which are 
not to be found in any of the larger animals. 
Among thdsc are>the Anfennee before mentioned, 
whidi afti fgetitrrSfy termed the horns. They are 
those proeeiises br^intisd bodies situated on each 
afilO''tiie head. ‘The '1180 of tiiese parts 'is' not 
entirely understood*. It has some beeti ima^ 
d:iited that they are" the instnnneiits of hearing. 
They differ extremdiy ih”the didbreht'triboS'df 
Insects, and are foithd^tb* cdnstit«to>ohe 'of*the 
tbust conveuii^t phfts to; fix upofi in the disfeibu* 
of Ihsdett and ^specie^x'^dt ib 

, ajhiSi^y, Mmfii en|H^, 

** Xh Sembuf extents Atdmliim Mramaaiii,’' hr Mr. M. C> 
Cot^d) ia w 



fjUIS^rQiK!i^ t'lp 

^aceat or^ jief nodsa^ 
coionvliioh like a IkHi^tlc, or wiiio^ gr9W» 

floe and slurp at Up ^rmlnation, 

, )4»Mm filifonmst m thread-^liaped, djiflfefa^rpa^, 
the fchnoer in heing of equal diameter thrcMigJ^ 
oat, or not vUiMy smaller at tlie tip than in.otkpa^ 
parts, f 

jinfemm tn&td&formis, or moniliforni, in. 

whieh the joints are shaped like the beads ol| ^ 
necklace, each joint being globular or 90.1 « 

Antmm clffvatat elevated or ciiib«i>|i|i.U)Pd, if opo, 
which tlnckoius a< tiie tip into a knh&^0i^^|np||41. 
club, as in tire major part of ^utlerdies^' »^^0i 

Anttnmt fmtlis, or fissile, is opc wb^fhi; 
or dn ided at the tip into several lid^Ufq pi 
separations, as in the Beetles stuictl^r, sov g^lfd. 
Of Scarabml. 

Antenna pectimta, or pectinated,* .mea^ jOnp 
which ip dindcil along opeb side 
processes in .such a mant^r/ PS'.^ta i“e^eipWq,4ltff 
teeth'of a comb, as maj^ be pheerved in 
the Moth tribes, 

Aniema barbate, or bctqrded* wbieltjp 

sli^% ifoalibered, either on voirn or jtipth sjd^ 
wkii^e^lateral, iibres or* hpiriSt 


perJoUatp, oPpqr^i^te»> in which 
•thejjointat.wte ol^j^ dcdtened.qud drcti^ .dtape* 
with 'the stem or body of the antenna passing 
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Stance^ vizr. the &t^ seeming to pttss tiiroiig!b'tfie 
Icavtis. This kind of J^ntenne is* »* 

some of the shell-winged or Beetle tribe,' » m1 *>4^ 

Another part pecnliar to Insects cottgistS'iti<'a> 
pair or two of short, jointed prheesses pr£>cec(Kiig» 
from the mouth : they ar^ termed Palpi or Feelers,'' 
and are very conspicuous in some intocts^* aaid 
much less so in others. 

The Mouth in injects is generally situated at 
tl»e lower part of the front, awl varies mucii in 
structure' in the different orders. In the Beetle 
tribe it is furnished with very strong jaws, often 
notched or serrated on th<* inner side into the ap* 
pearaiicic of teeth: this is also the case in Locusts 
and many other insects. In some the mouth 
Consists of a tube or instrument for suction, either 
siutple, or variously sheathed and guarded by dif* 
fennit kinds of appendages. In such insects as have 
jawifi it is observable that they do not meet per- 
pendicularly, as in quadrupeds and birds, but 
horizontally. 

So great 18 'the variety in the stnieturc the 
mouth in the different tribes of Insects, that a 
releDPated Entomologist (Fabricius,) has formed 
his System from this part in preference to any 
other. It must Iw* obserVetl liowovoi', thatnihis 
mode of arranging insects is attended witli much 
difficulty, and seems far 'inferior to the<obvioo8 
and easy characters which distinguish the Lihnmad . 
distribution. > • ' -.'u c o 'Mm , ^ 

The Eyes in luhoot!* are ceanmonly •situated oti 
epch side the head, j^and' are two in/ iiiuhbeu} buk 
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inii.s0Si£«»ms«e4s» a,s iu< Spukrs, tiicy arc six; 
dw jel^Uki in^munbcr. In the* major part of 
the Insect tribe the eyes miiy be oonsidcred as 
0 OBapetmd<$ at least with respect to tiie exterior 
epflt'*or cornea, whieb^ when tiewed with » mi- 
erosbopc, *preteiits the appearance of an wiinite 
number «f separate convexities, nluch aro of a- 
sliape exactly hexagonal, and ai)pear to be so 
many real convex lenses or gla'-ses; but the exact 
maimer (in which vision is performed in Insects is 
perhaps not yet ascertaincil. Some ha\o supposed 
each of the hexagonal lenses to act as a ri’ul and 
separate eye, and that the optic nen ea nre oxc 
paiuh'cl in separate brauehes at (he bottQni> <4 
d*ach as a retina; or that one universal retina is 
expanded under all, whicii probably, is >tli)D rani 
rfriicture. Yet it still remains diilieult to account 
for this prodigious multitude of eyes on the head 
of one single animal. 'I'he bead of the couimon 
Libcllula or Dragon-FJv is pi’iliaps furnished hitU 
not h'ss than tvveiity-fivi* tliousaiid of the«c little 
lottsos. Whatever be their use, this particular 
structure cannot be contemplated witliout the 
highest admiration) and constitutes one of the 
most curious particulara in the oinnparativc ana- 
tomy >of' Insects, That tl«> 3 '*arc real convex lenses 
‘ifeema (demonstrated by tlicir cxliibituig every 
pbonolnendn of such; inverting any object viewed 
dhrou^i them when mtighifKx;i, as the> flame of a 
candle, the chimney of a house, or any other 
objects towards vdiic^ttwy iwo diiV'cti'd; and that 
diny ar« donbie^oirveaL leiue«|h8ii bceh gonerallj* 
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conc^<te<J 4ronj,tlite appearance qf a la^pjjsecil jon 
of ,^e co^ica, in wlrich the copyescftie^ 
sidp of each lens have ‘appeared sinajl^'*, 
celebrated Swammerdaiu is of opiniem that visi 9 Q, 
is not performed by eacl^ letiis as a separate 
ns in <iuatlriipc<ls, &e. but that it is e;s:c^tcd, ps 
expresses himself, bj the mere appulse of the rpys 
of light on the leases, which thus convey tlie idea 
of the objeet. I Je also observes, that under every 
Ie,qs is a hexagonal cone of fibn>s, Ihc base of tlic 
cone corresponding to the size of each lens. Dr, 
I fook^ maintains that t-at'h lens is convex on the 
C^ter^al^ pud eoucu’j e on the internal side. 

J^si(lp5^thc eyes just described, there arc on 
the Beads, of many Insect .s three small, smooth, 
liu^d gidbulcs resembling so many separate eyes, 
pfaccil C|n* the top of the head, between or above 
ottcp. 'Dies<* parts Linnaeus distim 
g^,{^hpR .by^thc title of Hicmmuia. Their real nar 
lure is not yet ,very clearly understood. 

The pxistence of the Brain in insects is dcuied 
by LijHipabus, but by this 1|C can only bp svippose4 
to piean that it^jtlpcs not l^r much resemblance 
to fhat jpf tlic larger pnimals., 


Some "insibt OnV they are so matij magnifying Meniset of 
nnteqtiaf Sphere’s, the O^it^rfor dr Vonvc\ part of each tieifig 
ptetion bfA sphere Hiaii tfa^ pad,^ltbt^ 


>tixe kippoBod ootivoxky af hoA lidbaij 
Injt candidly confesses tlwl lie cannot absolutely dotern^ti^Q 


'I’he late eminjirt t^tidaa M^Bcnjamm m<an 

ici^eniws treatise ^on'liie hating" vision in tr^ects, 
«i^tlilrfr*bbmg dbtibitf dMife'jc 14lWe<;/ and'has "refiresS^ted tfttf 
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* tlic in the majof patl of Ifiseets is divid- 
ed Wto the thorax: or uppoi^ part, and the ahdo- 
ittOh or loti^er part. In many ol the St etle tribe 
the bach of the thorax is dIstinguisiH'd by a small 
triangular piece or division, situated at its lower 
pak,t>c£wfeeii the juncture oft he wing-sheaths: this 
triangular part is termed Scutdlum or e.sciiteheuq. 
The uhder part of the thorax is called the breast, 
or Pectm, and in this the stermun is frequently 
distingnishalde. The abdomen is marked in^o 
transverse sections, and the la«t joint tenninal<5*j 
ill tilt tail, or pointed extremity. Tfa^*'v^*ng- 
slieaths or shelly coverings, in the |Jeetl4‘tri|/e 
and some others, are ti'rmed Elytra ot Cole^ifatra,^ 
TliC Limbs, in the major part of Insects, po^ist 
of three principal divisions j viz. the upper '|oiiii^ 
Eimw or thigh, the second joint, or leg) anq* 
the third, Tarsiii or foot, which comraWy^co^ists 
of several small artic'ulations, and is ’tCrminaliid' 
by a dilated tip, with two hooked claws . ' " ' , 

Xn many Insects there are two sthall pdrlfs ^fe- 
.sCmbHuf^ minute bladders, fix^' ‘dli h 'sl^Mcr, 
short s^ttf, and situated one tfndeir cd^li 
these parts are called HaltereSt ' balancers, or 
poisers, and arc only to be found in the tw^ 
wingc^ l^^ects; their suppo;^eji use ts to keep the 
inppet steady during its ftight, -sincp if one «f 
them cut o£r, the aninad fries with <an untteudy 
iftotion. ' 

The majority of Insects’ are (^bserved to be an- 
nui^i fuuslting the whplq t«p?i,’of their ist 
j the space of a yfWttor do moaSx^x 
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Ik^ects are flividcd by into scren 

or distribtiUonb. 1 he first ordef jis cutitied 
€ole>jpteray and routains aU those ii^ccts ^jtnse 
wings are guarded by a pair of strong, horny, 
exterior cases* or coverings, under which the 
wings are folded up when at rest, Tbiese insects, 
in common language, are called Beetles, though 
in reality that term, as we shall soon fitnl, is to 
be restrictrtl in science to one particular genus. 
The wing-sheaths or horny coverings are some- 
times called coleoptrUi but mere generally elytra* 
Tlie Coleopterous Instct^ form a very largo or 
extenfei\ e order. 

The soeoiKl division of Insects is termed Jlemip-’ 
tera or liall-w iuged. That is, the upper part of 
the wing-sheaths in tliis tribe is of a tough or 
loidlicry texture, and the lower part membranace- 
ous. Sometimes almost the whole wing-cover is 
leathery, but of a softer texture than in the 
ColtM)ptiera. Tlie insects contained in this divir 
siou are very various; all the Locusts or Grass- 
hoppf*r*<> tlie Gtcjidaj, and a great many others. 
It is to he observed that the wing-covers ui this 
Older cross each other when closed, instead of 
meeting in a direct lino. 

The tlurd order is termed Lepidoptera or sca^- 
winged. It Consists of the insects commonly 
termed Butterfijes and Moths, Hie powder on^ 
the wings of these insects has been generally de- 
scribeil by nuceoscqpical writers as consisting of 
small feathers; ]^4nupenl%it consists rather of 
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minute scales, of various shapes and sizes on the 
different species, and even on the different parts 
’of the same animal. Their general appearance 
is more or less fan-shaped, and they are disposed 
in the manner of tiles on a roof, lap]>ing over each 
other. 

The fourth order is called Nenroptem, or nerve- 
winged. The insects of this order arc remarkable 
for the reticulated appearan<*e of the wings, the 
hlu’cs ruuuing into rainiticalions and decussationi# 
over the whole surface. Tliis order is ('xt'tnplified 
in the Libellulae or Dragoji-Flies, &e. in which 
this character is remarkahly conspicuous: the 
wings are always four in number. 

'riic fifth order is called Ilymenoptera, and con- 
sists of insects ftimished with four membranaceous 
wings, and also with a sting, or a process resem- 
bling one. It is exemplified in the well-known in- 
sei'ts of the Bee and Wasp tribe and many others. 

The sixth ix’der is entitled Diplera, and contains 
such insects as arc furnished with two wings only. 
In this order rank Flies, strictly so called, as well 
as Gnats, and a great variety of other insects, 

The seventli au<l last order is termed Aptefdt 
and consists of such insects as arc totally de(5tituto 
of wings, as Spiders, Centipedes or Scolopendrae, 
Fleas, and many others. To this order also belong 
the numerous species of the Crab and Lobster 
tribe, which by some naturalists are <‘xcluded from 
the class of Insects, It may be here observed, in 
order to prevent mistakes, that some of the Coh'- 
opterous Insects are destitute pf wings, having 

V. VI, p, 1. 2 
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only the upper sheaths or elytra j yiet by no means 
belong to the present order of Aptera. In some 
few species of Insects it will also be found that 
one sex is winged, while the other is apterous, as 
in some of the Moth tribe. The Aphides also, 
in the order Hemiptera, are known to have some 
individuals of the same species winged, and others 
wingless. These instances may sometimes mislead 
p beginning entomologist j but he will very -soon 
learn to distinguish the real tribe to which the 
insect belongs, and will not hastily refer it to the 
Aptera. 




SCATRAB.'S.f^S 
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ORDER 


COLOP TER A. 


SCARABiEUS. BEETLE. 


Generic Character. 


Jntennte clavatie, ca])itulo 
Hsslli. 

Tibhe siepius deutata'. 
Corpus crassum, compact- 
iiin. 


Antenna or horns clavate, 
with a fissile tip. 
lags generally toothed. 
Body thick and compact. 


TPiTIS genius is extremely extensive. Among 
the most remarkable species is the Scarabmis 
Hercules or Hercules Beetle, which sometimes 
measures not less than five, or even six inches in 
length; the wing-shells are of a smooth surface, 
of a blueish or brownish grey colour, sometimes 
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nearly black, and commonly marked with several 
small, round deep-black spots, of different sizes: 
the head and limbs are coal-black: from the upper 
part of the breast or thorax proceeds a horn or 
process of enormous length in proportion to the 
body: it is sharp at the tip, where it curves 
slightly downwards, and is marked beneath by two 
or three denticulations, and furnished throughout 
its whole length with a fine, short, velvet-like pile, 
of a brownish orange-colour: from the front of the 
head proceeds also a strong horn, about two thirds 
the length of the former> toothed bn its upper sur- 
face but not furnished nnth any of the velvet-like 
pile which appears on the former. This species 
is a native of several parts of South America, 
where great numbers are said to be sometimes 
seen on the tree called the Mammaea*, rasp- 
ing off the rind of the slender branches by work- 
ing nimbly round them with the horns, till they 
cause the juice to flow, which they drink to 
intoxication, and thus fall senseless from the tree. 
This however, as the learned Fabricius has well 
observed, seems not very probable j since the 
thoracic horn, being bearded on its lower surface, 
would undoubtedly be made bare by this opera- 
tion. This species, from the large size of all its 
parts, affords an admirable example of the cha- 
racters of the genus. It varies much in size, and 
it may even be doubted whether some of the 
smaller specimens have not been occasionally re- 

* Manunaea Americana. Ian, Manuncc Tree. Braton Jam, 
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garded by authors as distinct species. The female 
is destitute both of the frontal and thoracic horn, 
but in other point.s resembles the male. 

Tlie Goliah Beetle, Scarabxus Goliathusy is 
highly remarkable both, in point of size and 
colour: it is larger in body than the preceding, 
and has a rose-coloured thorax, marked with lon- 
gitudinal black stripes or variegations, and purple- 
brown wing-sheaths: tlie head is divided in front 
into two forked processes: tlie limbs are black, 
and very strong. It is a native of some parts of 
Africa. A supposed variety sometimes occurs, in 
which both tlie thorax and wing-sheaths are of a 
pale yelloM’ish brown instead of rose-colour, and 
ai’e marked with black variegations. 

One of the most common European Beetles is 
the CockchatfcT, or ScaralHtua Mvblontha. This 
insect is extremely familiar in our own island, 
the larva or caterpillar inhabiting ploughed lands, 
and feeding on the roots of corn, &e. and the 
complete insect making its appearance during the 
middle and the decl i ne of simimer . The Cockchafler 
sometimes appears in such prodigious quantities 
as almost to strip the trees of their foliage, and to 
produce mischiefs nearly approaching to those of 
the Locust tribe. It appears from a paper by a 
Mr. Molineux, printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for the year 1697, that some particular 
distric;ts in Ireland were overrun by this insect in 
a wonderful manner. The account runs as follows. 

These insects were first noticed in thi.s kingdom 
in 1688. 'I hey appeared on the South-west coast 
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of Gal way > brought thither by a south-west wind, 
one of the most common^ I might almost, say 
trade-winds, of this country. From hence they 
penetrated into the inland parts towards Hedd- 
ford, about twelve miles north of the town of 
Galway: here and there in the adjacent country 
multitudes of them appeared among the trees and 
hedges in tJie day-time, hanging by the boughs 
in clusters, like bees when they swarm. In this 
posture they continued, with little or no motion, 
during the heat of the suiij but towards evening 
or sunset they would all disperse and fly about 
with a strange humming noise like the beating of 
distant drums, and in such vast numbers that they 
darkened the air for the space of two or three 
nnles .square. Persons travelling on the roads, or 
abroad in the fields, found it very uneasy to niake 
their way through, them, they would so beat and 
knock themselves against their faces in thei)' flight, 
and with such a force as to make the ]>lacc smart, 
and leave a slight mark behind them. In a .short 
time after their coming, they had so entirely eat 
up and destroyed all the leaves of the trees for 
some miles round, that the whole country, though 
in the middle of .summer, was left as bare as in 
the depth of winter j and the noise they made in 
gnsirWing the leaves made a sound much resem- 
bling the sawing of timber. They also came into 
the gardens and destroyed the buds, blossoms,, 
and leaves of all the fruit-trees, .so that they were 
left perfectly naked; nay many that were more 
delicate than the rest, lost their sap as well as 
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leaveSj and quite withered away, so that they 
never recovered again. Their nmititiidt^s spread 
so exceedingly tliat they infested houses, and be- 
came extremely oifonsiv’e and troublesome. Their 
numerous young, hatched from the eggs which 
they had lodged under ground, near the surfsicc 
of the earth, did still more harm in that close re- 
tirement than all the Hying swarms of their 
parents had done abroad ; tor this destructive 
brood, lying under ground, eat up the roots of 
corn and grass, and thus consumed the .support 
both of man and beast. This plague was hapj)ily 
checked sevei'al ways. High winds and wet 
mi.sling weather destroyed many millions of them 
in a day; and when this constitution of the air j)re- 
vailed, they were so enfeebled that tlu'y Would let 
go their bold, and drop to the ground from tlu^ 
branches, and so little a fall as this was sjiHjcieut 
quite to disable, and sometimes perfectly kill them. 
Nay it was observable that, even when they were 
most vigorous, a slight blow would for some time 
stun them, if not deprive them of life. During 
these unfavourable seasons of the weather, the 
swine and ponltry of tlie country would watch 
under the trees for their falling, and feed and 
fatten upon them; and even the poorer .sort of 
the country people, the country then labouring 
under a scarcity bf provision, had a way of dres.sing 
Jthem, and lived upon (hem as food. In a little 
time it was fonud that smoke Was another thing 
very oiTcnsive to them, and by burning heath, 
fern, kc, the gardens were secured, of if the 
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insects had already entered, they were thus driven 
out again. Towards the latter end of summer 
they returned of tliemselves, and so totally disap> 
peared, that in a few days* you could not see one 
left, A year dr two ago, all along the South 
West Coast of the county of Galway, for some 
miles together, there were found dead on the shore 
such infinite multitudes of them, and in such vast 
heaps, that, by a moderate estimate, it was com- 
puted there could not be less than forty or fifty 
horse-loads in all ; which was a new colony, or a 
supernumerary swarm from the same place whence 
the first .stock came, in 1688, driven by the wind 
from their native land, which I conclude to be 
Normandy or Britany in France, it being a 
country much infested with this insect, and from 
whence England heretofore has been pestered in 
a similar manner with swarms of this vermin; 
but these, meeting with a contrary wind, before 
they could land, were stop{)ed, and, tired with the 
voyage, were all driven into the sea, which, by 
the motion of its waves and tides, cast their float- 
ing bodies in heaps on the shore. It is observed 
that they .seldom keep abov(.' a year together in a 
place, and their iLsual stages or marches are com- 
puted to be about six miles in a year. Hitherto 
their progress has been westerly, following the 
course of thait wmd which blows most commonly 
in this couutiiy.” 

It is recorded by Moufiet, in his History of 
Insects, that in the year 1574, in the month of 
February, so great a quantity of these insects 
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were driven into the river Severn, that they totally 
prevented the mills from working, and were with 
difficulty extirpated by the united efforts of the 
people, and the various kinds of hawks, ducks, and 
other birds, whicli preyed upon them with avidity. 
In Normandy, according to the same author, they 
generally make their appearance every third year. 
In our own island the county of Norfolk seems 
occasionally to have suffered most from the ra- 
vages of the Cockchaffer. In the year 1 75 1 in 
particular many crops are said to have been de- 
stro3fed by it. 

The larva or caterpillar of this insect is said to 
he two, and sometimes three va^ars, in passing 
from its first form into that of the perfect insect. 
The eggs are laid in small detached htsaps beneath 
the surface of some clod, and the young, when 
first hatclied, are scarce ly' more than the eighth of 
an inch in length, gradually advancing in their 
growth, and occasionally sliifting their skins, till 
the}’^ arrive at tlie length t>f near two inches. At 
this period they begin to prepare for their change 
into a chrysalis or pu]>a, selecting for the purpose 
some small clod of earth, in which they form an 
oval cavity, and, after a certain space, divest 
themselves of their last skin, and immediately ap- 
pear in the chiysalis form, in which they con- 
tinue till the succeeding summer, when tlie Beetle 
tmerges from its retirement, and commits its de- 
predations on the leaves of trees, &c. breeds, 
and deposits its eggs in a favourable situation, 
after w hich its life is of very short duration. 
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A much more elegant insect of tliis kind is the 
Scarabceus Fulio or Variegated Beetle. It is 
nearly twice the size of tlie CockchalFer, and of 
an elegant ehe.snut-colour, with the wing-sheaths 
beautifully marbled with white variegations. It is 
common in many parts of Europe, but extremely 
rare in England. 

A species of jjeculiar beauty is the Golden 
Beetle, Scarabwus auratust ; it is about the size of 
the common or black garden beetle, btit of a 
somewhat flatter .shape; and of the most brilliant, 
varnished golden-green eoloiir, with the wing- 
shells varied towaids the lower part by a few 
slight, transverse, white streaks. 'I'his h(Mintifiil 
specie's is not uncommon during the hottest part 
of summer, freqnenting various |)lant.s and flowers; 
its larv^a or eater})illar is eoinmonly loiind in the 
hollows of old trees, or among the loose dry .soil at 
their roots, and sometimes in the (aith of ant-hills. 
It remains about tliree vears before it ehanares to a 

•/ o 

pupa or chrysalis, out of which the insect emerges 
in a short times afterward. 

This may be suflieieut for a general idea of the 
Linnman genus Scamkem. It may be added that 
the sp(!eies are extremely numerous, and that so 
great is the singularity of appearance in many 
kinds, that even the most romantic imagination 
can hardly conceive a structure of horn or jiroeess 
which is not exemplified in some of the tribe. 







LUCANUS. STAG-CHAFFER. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna clavatsc clava 
coni])ressa latere latierc 
pectinato-fissili. 

Mavilla porrccta-, exserta*, 
dentatic. 


Antenna clavated, Avith 
coin|>ressed tip, divided 
into lamella^ on the inner 
side. 

./«aw stretched fortvards, ex- 
serteil, and toothed. 


TThIS goims, as the reador will perceive by at- 
tending to (he generic cliaracter, diflers chiefly 
from th(?' preceding in having tlie jaw.s consider- 
ably elongated, so as to give the appeai’ance of a 
pair of denticnlated horns; wiiilt; liio antenme 
terminate in a laterally-flattened tip, divided on 
th(i interior side into several lamellaB. 

Tlie jtrincipal species is the Lucanus Cervus, 
commonl y known by thtA name of the Stag-Beetle, 
or Stagchaili-r. It is the largest of all the Euro- 
pean coleopterous insects, sometimes measuring 
near two inches and a hall' in length, from the tijjs 
of the jaws to the end of the body. Its general 
• colour is a deep cht^snut, witli the thorax and 
head, tvhich is of a squarish form, of a blat:ker 
cast; and the jaws are often of a brighter or red- 
der chesnut-colour than the wing-shells: the legs 
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and under-Tparts are cdal-bUick, and the wings, 
Mrhich, except during flight, are concealed uptK r 
the shells, are largt?, and of a fine pale yellowish- 
brown. This remarkable insect is chiefly foupd 
in the neighboui'hood of oak trees, delighting in 
the sweet exsudation or honey-dew so frei^Ueiitly 
observed on the leaves. Its larva, which perfectly 
resembles that of the genuine Beetles, is also 
fonnd in the hollows of oak trees ; residing in the 
fine vegetable mould usually seen in such cavities, 
and feeding on the softer parts of the decayed 
wodd. It is of very considerable siise, of a pale 
yellowish or w'hitish brown colour, and when 
Stretched out at full lengtli, measures nearly four 
inches*. Its general posture however is the curved 
one exhibited iu the annexe<l plate. When arriv- 
ed it its full size, which, according to some, is 
hardly sooner than the fifth or sixth year, it forms, 
by frecjnently turning itselfj and moistening it w ith 
its glutinous saliva, a smooth oval hollow in the 
earth in which it lies, and afterwards remaining per- 
fectly still for the space of near amonth, divests itself 
of its skin, and commences pupa or chrysalis. It 
is now of a shorter form than before, of a rather 

* It has been suj^sed by Koesel, and not without a consider- 
able degree of probability, that these Ijarvae Avere the Cos.si of 
the ancient Romws, which, according to Pliny, were in high 
esteem as an article of luxury. What renders this supposition 
the more probable is that the larvfh of a s^ies of Cerambyx, as . 
well as of a Curculio, are well fei^wa tobe greatly admired by 
the inhabitants of the West Indian idaads, md are fteijuentiy 
collected at a great.ex^iiiM, ais a bigh^ delicate dish, being 
broiled or fried for that " 
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deeper colour, and exhibits in a striking manner 
rudiments of the large extended jaws and 
broad head so consiiicuous in the perfect ins6ct: 
the legs are also proportionally larger and longer 
than in the larva state. The ball of earth in which 
this chrysalis is contained is considerably larger 
than a hen's egg, and of a rough exterior surface, 
but perfectly smooth and polished within. Thh 
chrysalis lies about three months before it give)* 
birth to the complete insect, which usually 
emerges in the months of July and August- The 
time however of this insect’s growth and appeaf- 
ance in all its states varies much, according to the 
difference of seasons! It is not vc-ry uncommon 
in many }»arts of EuglaiMJ. 

The commonly sufjposod female differs so much 
in appearance h o)n the* male, that it has by some 
authors been cojisidercd as a. <listinct species. It 
is not only sraalltT than the former, but totally 
destitute of the long and large ramified jaws, in- 
stead of which it ]jas a pair of very short curved 
ones, slightly denticulated on their inner side: 
the head is also of considerably smaller diameter 
than the thorax. In point of colour it resembles 
the former. Among those who consider it as a 
distinct species may be numbered the ingenious 
Mr. Marsham, F, L. S. who, in his Entomologia 
Britannica, assures us that the real female insect 
•extremely resembles the maid, but is smaller, and 
wants the larger deriticulation. on the inner side 
of each horn, Tlie generally supposed female he 
distinguishes by the of inermis. L. 
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comexus brunneus, maxillis brevibus: dente laternti 
elevato. 

The exotic species of this genus are mostly na- 
tives of America, and one in ])articidar, frequently 
found in Virginia, is so nearly allied to the English 
Stag-Beetle as hartlly to difi'er, except in having 
fewer denticulaf ions or divisions on the jaws. 

A highly elegant species has lately been dis- 
covered in New Uoliand. This differs from the 
rest in being entirely of a beautiful golden green 
colour, with short, sliarp-pointed, denticidatcd 
jaws of a brUliant coppcr-colour. The whole 
length of the Insect is rather more than an inch. 






DERMESTES. LEATMER-CriAFFER. 


Generic Character. 


Antcnn/e cUivat*, ca]:)itul(> 
pcrKoliiito; iirticu}i.s tribus 
crasstoribus. 

Thorax convexus, vix inar- 
giaatus. 

Caput sub tlioracc inflcxiim 
condcas. 


Antenna.’ clavated, with per- 
Idliatu tij), tl)e tbruc last 
joints being larger than 
the vest. 

Thorax convex, scarce or 
very slightly margined. 

Head withdrawn at pleasure 
beneath the thorax. 


TTli IS genus consists chiefly of small insects. 
Their larva? are foutui among skins, furs, and vari- 
ous animal substances, of a dry kind, which they 
gradually injure, and ari‘ numbered among the 
most (h'structive insects in Museums, devouring 
s[)ecimens of birds, quadrupeds, collections of 
dried plants, &c.: they are of a lengthened oval 
shape, and more or Itiss hairy, especially towards 
the end of the body, vvhere, in some, the hairs 
form a kind of s[>reading tuft, which the animal 
raises on h(?ing suddenly disturbed. The complete 
insects are mostly of a lengthened oval sha[)e, 
ahd iiave a habit of withdrawing the head be- 
neath the thorax when handled. One of the most 
familiar species is the Derniestes lardaruts, wJiich 
is about a third of tui inch in lengtli, and of a 
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dusky brown colour, with the upper half of»tbe 
wing-shells whitish or ash-colourod, marked witi^ 
black specks. The larva is often found about 
dried or salted meat, lard, &c. &c. 

Another species, seen in almost every house 
during the early part of the spring and summer, 
is the Dermestex Pellio. It is smaller than the 
preceding, measuring scarcely a quarter of an 
inch in length, and is of a very dark brown or 
blackish colour, with a white speck on the middle 
of each wing-shell. 







PTINUS. PTINUS. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna articii- 

lis ultitnis majoribus. 

Thorax subrotuiidus^ itn- 
marginatiis, caput exci- 
piens. 


Antenna filiform, witli the 
three last joints largest. 

Thorax roundish, without 
distinct margin, receinn^ 
occasionally the head. 


TPhE gomis Ptiniis, lUce that of Dermestes, con- 
sists of small insects which, in general, have simi- 
lar habits, living both in their larva and complete 
state among dry animal substanccjs, and some 
species in dry wood, committing great havock 
among the older articles of furniture, which they 
pierce with innumerable boles, thus causing their 
gradual destruction. 

To this genus belongs the celebrated Insect 
distinguished b}'^ the title of the Death-Watch, or 
Ptinus fatidicus. Among the popular superstitions 
which the almost general illumination of modern 
times has not been able to obliterate, the dread of 
the Death-Watch may well be considered as one 
®f the most predominant, and still continues to 
disturl) the habitations of rural tranquillity with 
groundless fears and absurd apprehensions. It is 
not indeed to be imagined that they who are ea- 

V. VI. r. I. 3 
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gj?gecl.in?the, more imports caires of proyicling; 
the immediate n,e.cessarics of life should; 
either leisure or iiiclhiatioii to investigate with 
philosophic’ exactness the causes of a particular 
sound: yet it must be allowed to be a very sin- 
gular circumstance that an animal so common' 
should not be more universally known, and the 
peculiar noise which it occasionally makes be 
more universally understood. It is chiefly in 
the advanced state of spring that this alarming 
little animal commences its sound, which is no 
other than the call or signal by which the male 
and female are led to each other, and which may 
be considered as analogous to the call of birds; 
though not owing to the voice of the insect, but to 
its beating on any hard substance with the shield 
or fore-part of its head. The prevailing number of 
distinct strokes which it beats is fi'«)m seven to 
nine or eleven ; wliich very circumstance may 
perhaps still add in some degree to the ominous 
character which it bears among the vulgar. These 
sounds or beats are given in protty quick suc- 
cession, and are repeated at uncertain intervals; 
and ill oldliouses wliero the insects arc numerous, 
may be heard at ahnost every hour of the day ; 
espeeiiiily if the w'eathcr be warm. The sound 
exactly resembles that which may be made by 
bt;atiiig moderately Jmrd with the nail on a table. 
The insect is of a colour so nt;arly resembling that 
of decayed rvood, vix. au obscure greyish brown* 
tliat it may for a . considerable time elude the 
search of the enquirer;:, . It is about a quarter of 
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ati iiich in length, and is moderately thick in pro- 
portion, and the wing-shells are marked with 
numerous irregular variegations of a lighter or 
greyer cast than the ground-colour. In the 
twentieth and twenty-second volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transiictions may be found a description 
of this species by the celebrated Dorhani, MUth 
some VOry just observations relative to its habits : 
and general .appearance j and it seems singular^ 
that so rernavkable an insect should have almost 
escaped the notice of more modern entomologists. 
In the twelfth edition of the Systema Naluraj of 
Liunmu.s it does not appear ; but is probably the 
Dermestes ieuelatus of Fabricius, in which case he 
seems to have j)Iaced it in a wrong genus: Ridi- 
culous, and even incredible as it may appear, it is 
an animal that may in some measure be tamorl: 
at least it may bo so fir familiarized as to- be 
made to beat oconsionully, by taking it but of its' 
confinement, and beating on a table or board, 
when it will readily answer the noise, and will 
continue to beat us often as required. 

We must be careful not to confound this ani- 
mal, which is the real Death-Watch of the vulgar, 
emphatically so c.alled, with a much smaller insect 
of a very dilferent genus, which makes a .sound 
like the ticking of a watch, and continues it for a 
long time without intennission. It belongs to a 
•totally different order, and is the Tennes pulsa- 
torium of Linnaju-s. ^ * 

I cannot conclude this slight account of the 
Death-Watch without quoting a sentence from 
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that celebrated work the Pseudodoxia Epideraiea 
of the learned Sir Thomas Brown, who on this 
subject expresses himself in words like these. 

He that could eradicate this error from the 
minds of the people would save from many a cold 
sweat the meticulous heads of nurses and grand- 
mothers 

A very destructive little species of Ptinus is 
often seen in collections of dried plants, &c“. &c. 
remarkable for the ravages it commits both in its 
larva and perfect state. The larva resembles that 
of a beetle in miniature, being about the eighth 
of an inch long, and of a thickish form, lying with 
the body bent, and is of a whitt) colour. I'he 
perfect insect is very small, measuring only about 
the tenth of an inch, and is slender, of a pale 
yellowi.sh chesniit colour, appearing, wlu'n magni- 
lied, beset with small short hairs, with the wing- 
covers finely striped by j-ovvs of small impressed 
points or dots. The ravages of the larva uj-e most 
remarkable during the summer. 

Tlie Ptinus Fur of Linnseus is another very d<’- 
strnctive species. Its length is somewhat more 
than the tenth of an inch, and its colour pale 
chesnut-brown, sometimes marked on the wing- 
covers by a iiair of gr(:;yish liands: the antemim 
are rather long and slender j the body remarkably 
convex, and the tliorax, when magnified, appears 


* The reader will perceive that I have repeated the history 
of the Death-Watch from the description which -I long ago 
publhhed in the Nanualist’$ Miscellany. 
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to liave a projecting point on each side. Its iarva 
resembles that of the preceding species, and is 
found in similar situations, 

Ptiims pcctinicornis is readily distinguished by 
the remarkable {ipi)carance of the antennae, the 
longer joints of which are so deeply pectinated as 
to have the aspect of fcatliered anteimm. It is 
one of the smaller species, measuring in length 
about the eighth of an iucli, and is of a slender 
habit, with a su!)cylindri(? bod}'. It is often found 
in old w'ood, and among papers, books, &c. wduch 
it )>erforates and destroys. 



IIISTER. HISTER. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna capitato’i capitulo 
soliiiiiiscuio; inflniu arti- 
culo compresso, decur- 
vato. 

Caput intra corpus retrac- 
tile. Os forcipatum. 

Elytra corpore breviora. 

'Tibia anticac dentata'. 


Antenna headed by a some- 
what solid tij) ; lowest, 
joint compressed and dc- 
curved. 

Head retractile. Mouth for- 
cipated. 

Wing-sheaths shorter than 
the body. 

Fore-legs toothed. 


1 HE most common fjuropeau specie.s of this 
genu.s is tlie Hisier unicolor of LinnjEus, It is 
entirely of a glossy coal-black coJonr, and of a 
slightly flattened shape; varying considersil)ly in 
size, but usaally measuring about the third of an 
inch in length, an<l is often seen iji gardens, sandy 
fields, &f.. Its larva seem.s to bo unknown. 

Hiater quadrimaculalus. Lin. has mucli the ap- 
pearance of a small beetle ; its shaj)e is strcnigly 
convex, and its colour black, with two dull-red 
bars on each wing-sliell; viz. one at the ba.se, and 
th<r: other, smaller, at the tip. It is found about 
dunghills, &c. 







GYRINUS. GLIMMERCHAFFER. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna clavatos, rigidte, 
capiic breviores. 

Oddi quatuor; duobus su- 
pra, duobus infra. 


Antenna clavated, stiff, 
shorter than the head. 

apparently ’(four; two 
above, imd two below. 


TP II E genus Gyrinus is furnislied with extremely 
sliort, stiff antennse, appearing to consist of an#/ 
undivided piece or joititj but, if accurately in- 
spected by means of a magnifier, they will be 
found to bo composed of very numerous cl jsc-set 
joints: the eyes sire so placed as t{> appear double 
on each side the heads viz. one above and the 
other below the base of the antenna. 

The most remarkable European species is the 
Gyrinus natatory a small Insect, about a quarter 
of an inch in length, of <ui oval sliape, with some- 
what sharpened extremities, and of a black or 
grey-black colour, with so lucid a surface as to 
sliine like a piece of looking-glass in the full sun- 
shine. It is an inliabitant of the waters, and is 
chiefly found in rivulets, being generally seen in 
great multitudes, and in very brisk motion. It is 
difficult to catch, diving with astonishing celerity 
when disturbed j the hinder legs being very broad. 
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iuifely welj!l5fe(l with minute hairs, and most Chri- 
otlMy formed for exercising the office of fitts br 
oars. The iRrva is of a highly singhlRr aspect, 
having a very lengthened body, furnishedj Exclu- 
sive of six legs on the fore-parts, with a ^at 
nfiany lateral appendages or processes down the 
body ; those towards the extremity considerably 
exceeding the rest. In its motions it is extremely 
agile, swimming in a kind of serpentine manner, 
and preying on the smaller and weaker water- 
insects, minute worms, &c. the head is armed with 
a pair of forceps, pierced on each side the tip with 
a small foramen, through which it sucks the juices 
of the animals on which it preys: the colour of this 
ijdarva is a very pale or whitish brown, with a high 
degree of transparency, w'hich renders it a highly 
curious object for the microscope: its length, 
when fiill-growm, is about three quarters of an 
inch. When the time of its changes arrives, it 
forms for itself a small oval cell or case on a leaf 
of sedge or other convenient water-plant, and after 
casting its skin, becomes a chrysalis: this change 
usually takes j)lace in the month of August, and 
the complete insect emerges in that of September. 

When these animals are congregated together 
in great multitudes on the surface of the water, 
which frequently happens in hot weather, they 
have been observed to diffuse a strong or disagree- 
able smell to a considerable distance. Like pther 
water-beetles, they fly only by night- They de- 
posit their eggs, which are very small, white, and 
of a somewhat cylindric form, on the stems of 
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jwater-plants: they hatch in the space of about 
ei^itiXJays, and immediately begin to swim about 
with much briskness in quest of prey. 

Mpjsft.of the exotic Gyrini have a strong general 
resemblance to this species, but dilfer in size and 
colour, though none hitherto discovered can be 
considered as large insects. 



PAUSUS. PAUSUS. 


Generic Character. 


Antam/e biarticulata?, clava 
maxima^ unciiiatu, pcdi- 
cctlata, inobili. 

Caput porreciuni. 

FA^tra Hexilia, deflexa, 
truncata. 


Antcnnte of two joints, tlie 
uppta’very lar'^o, inflated, 
mo’-eable, and hooked. 
Head stretched forwards, 
Wmgsheaths flexile, de- 
flected, truncated. 


II IS genus does not exist in the twelfth edition 
of the Systema Naturae, but made its first ap- 
pearance in a dissertation ptiblislied at Upsal by 
Linineus, in tlie year 1775- At that period only 
one species was known. In the year 1796, Dr. 
Adam Afzclius, then residing at the British settle- 
ment at Sierra Leona, dis(;overed a second, and 
has described both with elaborate exactness in a 
paper on this genus publishcrl in the fourth volume 
of the Transactions of the Liimajan Society of 
London. To this jjaper nothing can be objected 
but its extreme prolixity. I shall therefore take 
the liberty of here reducing it within reasonable 
compass. The etymology of the name Dr. Afke- 
lius imagines to be from the Greek itcaxns^ signify- 
ing a pau.se, cessation, or rest; for Linnaeus, now 
old and infirm, and’ sinking under the weight of 
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age and labour, saw no probability of continuing 
any longer his career of glory. He might there- 
fore be supposed to say “ hie meta laborum” as it 
in reality proved, at least with regar<i to Insects ; 
Piiusus being the last he ever described. 

He named the Insect Pausus microcephalus. The 
head is unconiinonly small ; the thorax broader 
than the head, and very uneven, the two parts 
being entirely separated by a transverse furrow ; 
the foremost div ision is elevated into a sharj) ridge 
resembling a collar, and the hindmost is depressed, 
or cut out in the middle into a cavity, which is 
obtuse behind, dilated and deepened before, and 
encompassed on tlie sides with diverging and out- 
wardly declining lobes, being rounded at the top, 
and provided with shining hairs of a fulvous colour 
and bt;nt inwards: the elytra are without dots, 
and rather longer than the abdomen: the under 
or real wings are sooty, and without the least 
glo.ssinoss: tlu' abdomen has the terminal segment 
very retuse, and the margin of the next before it 
is visibly raised, the pivots of the antenna) ate 
black, very bright, and at first sight might be 
easily taken for eyes; the under joint is furnished 
with a wart on the inner margin of the top, covered 
with papillary or cartilaginous hairs: the upper 
joint or chiva is dotted, much larger than the head, 
and of the shape of an oblong spheroid, being 
ivmrided in front and compressed, with the carina 
^lai^d into a sluirp edge, provided on the vertex 
I withi/our tubercles set in a row and tipped with 
' *.'5^4 and elongated behind into aii obtuse tube, 
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lateral!/ comprised, above depressed and under- 
neath havingOa knob, which, in moving, touches the* 
bundle of hairs on the top of the under joint: the 
pedicle is long and crooked, its upper part being 
broader, compressed, and keeled in front: the in- 
terior palpi are of a lanceolate-oblong shape, and 
furnished wdth very minute hinges: the mandibles 
have small hinges, and the inferior sheath is much 
larger than the superior: the hind-legs are a little 
shorter than the others: the joints of the tarsi are 
difficultly distiiiguished. This rare insect is anative 
of Banana island, and Sierra Lf;ona in Africa. Its 
colour is a blackish brown. It is represented on 
the annexed plate both in its natural size, and 
considerably magn ifted. 

The second species, or Pausus s^)h(iiroccrus, is 
thtis described by Dr. Afzelius. 

? Iliad been in Africa almost three years before 
I happened to meet with this remarkable little 
* inseCt 5 ; and then it was <|uite ai eidentally. 'riiere 
was a house building for the Governor, on an 
eminence called ITiorntou Hill at the South end 
of Free-Tovvu in Sierra Leona j and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1795, several apartments having 
been got ready, so as to be habitable, one of them 
was allotted to me, and I removed into it in the 
end of the month of January. I had not resided 
there many days, when, one evening, having just 
lighted my candle and begun to write, I observed^ 
something dropping down from the ceiling bpbre ^ 
me upon the table;, which, from its siiigulai( ap- | 
pearance, attracted my particular attention. - i 
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stunned or frightened, but begafr!«||idhii^l^a^i/ 
very slowly and steadily. I theri^q|u^jt 
from the remembrance I had of* the Linua^ 
species, I directly took itfor a hoh^descript ofthiacs 
genus. Some few days after, coihiu^ 4utq myy 
room from supper, with a light in ftit^'?hahd#ajaii/i 
having put it upon the table, there in.stiantiy feU/f 
another down from the ceiling. The thirdTl was.r 
favoured M'ith by tlui then Governor, Mr. Dawes^vi 
^vho intbrjiied me that it had dropped down beforet - 
him on flic table, just when he had entered hi% 
room, and was going to write. The other three^ 
which I aftiM’wards collecte<l, were also got upon 
similar oc(;asious, and from thence I thought I had 
some reason to conclude that it is a noctUtual 
animal, that it lieconies l)eniiml)ed, by candle- 
ligiit, that it lives in wood, and prefers new-built 
hon.ses, &,c. After the end of February I. never 
saw any more. The last wliitih I caught I put 
into a box, and left confined there for a day or 
tw’o. One evening, going to look at it, and 
happ.cning to stand between the liglit and the 
box, so that m}'^ sJiadow fell upon the insect, I 
observed to my great astonishment; the globes of 
tlie antemim, like two lanthorns, spreading a dim 
phosplipijc light. This singular phenomenon 
I’arsed my b^flosity, aridj afrcr liaving examined it 
^seyerai times that liight, I resolved to repeat my 
^searches the follomhg day. But the animal, 
Ifcing exhausted, died before the morning, and 
The light disappeaired; iihd after^^rds, not being 
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specimens, I was prfevytfted 
^ fact b} reiterated ex]tt ri- 

times; which I therefore must 
" i*ecdttnteh(l:t|» pthpr iiaturuILsts who may imVe an 
opportpnitjr of 'yi^sitin Sierra Leona, requesting 
p^ inquire into this 

: I sluill now only add some 

r yehiaf^ in what manner this new 

sjp^cies from the old one. Not being quite 

6sq broad, it looks as if it w'cre longer, and more 
pylmdrical : it is also of a lighter or cbesjiut colour, 
and all over very glossy. The head is larger, but 
ifs annular base part smaller, and contracted: it 
is fiirnished with a little horn in tiic mid<ile, be- 
"tween the eyes, which is strait, conic, and tipped 
" with hairs: the cJypeus is 

“only dppi;essed, and the jugular triangle wider: 
the, eyes Idrge, and very evident, those of the 

.male black, though in a certain light appearing 
greenish; but those of the female are like pearls, 
or as if they were covered with a crystalline mem- 
bfaiie: the angles, of the brim of the socket are 
small and rounded at the top, and the hinder one 
loiv'cr than the eye. The pivots of the antennas 
are not so disceriiible as in the former species, 
being like the surrounding parts in colour: the 
under joint is without any hairy papilla or wartV 
the upper joint or clava is of the size of the head, 
quite globular, and resembles an inflated bladder, .. 
being almost pellucid, and of a light flesh-colou' ': 
the keel is nothing more than a raised line, finisiv 
ing on the vertex in only one chesnut-brown 
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covered with cartilaginous iiiairs : HeKind 
there is a little conical shining hook, of the same 
colour and with the same sort of hairs bending 
outwardly, being of equal length w'ith the horn on 
the head, but narrower: the pedicle is short, strait, 
and cylindrical. The interior palpi, furnished 
with very visible hinges, are a little thicker to- 
wards the top, but look in some directions as if 
they were filiform : the mandibles have large 
hinges, and the su[^rior slieath almost as loiig as 
the inferior one, and nearly cylindrical. The 
thorax is of the same breadth with the head, and 
not very uneven, tlie tw'O parts being separated by 
a furrow only on the sides and underneath, the 
foremost abovi^ and on the sides rescmblirig an 
annular segnnmt, and the hinder one impressed 
in the middle with a mark somewhat like’ tvyo 
small diverging wings of a blackish silvery colour. 
The elytra are shorter than the abdomen, ‘’and 
minutely punctated: the under wings ‘dre' of a 
shining and changeable violaceous Cblotty^ anti no*t 
very tlark: the abdomen ha.s the termiUsil segpient 
a little convex, and in the feniale more sUrthah in 
the male: underneath, the third and las^’^egments 
arc darker than the others, the legs are all of equal 
lengthy the tarsi longer than those of the Pausus 
micrpcephalus, and have both tKd joints and the 
claws much more distinct.** 



BYRRHUS. BYRRHUS. 


Generic Character. 


clavatJt,sul)solulae, n clavated, subsolici, 

subcomprefisa'. || subcomprensed. 

TPhE Insects belonging to this genus have an 
ovate body, convex or subglobular in sonic species, 
with the wing-shells covered by a short pilS, and 
the head is retracted under the thorax. 

The Byrrhus Scrophularice is a small insect, of 
the size of one of the smallest kind of Cocci nella? 
or Lady-Birds; its colour is a dark brown, clouded 
with broken or irregular white bands, and the 
edges constituting the line of division between the 
wing-sheaths is red. This little insect is observed 
to be more frequently found on the plant called 
Scrophularia aquatica than elsewhere. 

Byrrhus Pilula is a larger species, equalling, or 
rather exceeding the size of the common Lady- 
Bird or Coccincllo septem-punctata. Its colour is 
a dull browm, with a lew obscure blackish lines 
down the wing-shells : it is of an extremely convex 
shape, and, when disturbed, contracts its limbsf 
and lies in an inert state, resembling the appear-/ 
ance of a seed or pill. It is found on various 
plants, and about garden-ground, &c. the antennas 
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in this species are longer than in others, and 
rather perfoliated than merely knobbed. 

• Hyrrhus Museorum resembles Byrrhus Scro- 
phularia*, but Avants the red suture of the wing- 
shells: it is often seen in houses, and commits 
depredations in animal and vegetable collections, 
in the same manner as the insects of the genus 
Ptinus aiul Dermestes. 


V. VI. V. 1, 
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SILPHA. SltPHA. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna extrorsum crassi- 
ores. 

Elytra marginata. 

Caput prominens. 

Thorax planiusculus, mar- 
ginatus. 


Antenna thickeningtowards 
the tip. 

Wing-sheaths margined. 
Head prominent. 

Thorax flattish, margined. 


T'hE insects of the genns Silpha arc generally 
found among decaying animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, fretjuenting dung-hills, carrion, &c. and 
d.eposit their eggs chiefly in the latter. The 
LarvjB are of a lengthened shape, and of an un- 
pleasant appearance, being generally roughened 
with minute spines and protuberances. The most 
remarkable of the European species, and which 
is by no means uncommon in our own country, is 
the Silpha Vespillo, distinguished by ha,ving the 
wing-sheaths considerably shorter than the abdo- 
men, or as if cut off at the tips : they are also each 
marked by two waved, orange-coloured, trans- 
verse bars, the rest of the insect being blacker 
the general length of the animal is about three' 
quarters of an inch. This insect seeks out som^ 
decaying animal substance in which it may deposit 
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its eggs, and in order to their greater security, 
contrives to bury it under ground. Throe or four 
insects, working in concert, have been known to 
drag under the surface the body of so large an 
animal as a Mole in the space of an hour, so that 
no trace of it has appeared above ground. The 
eggs deposited by the parent insects are white, 
and of an oval or rather subcylindric shape:, from 
these are hatched the Larvie, whicli, when full- 
grown, arc more than an inch in length, and of 
a yellovvish-whitc colour, with a scaly orange- 
coloured shield or bar across the middle of each 
division of the body. Each of these larvEB forms 
for itself an oval cell in the ground, in which it 
changes to a yellowish chrysalis, resembling that 
of a bcetlcj out of ndiich, in the space of about 
eighteen days, proceeds the perfect insect. This 
species possesses a considerable degree of ele- 
gance, but generally diffuses a very strong and 
unpleasant smell : it flies with considerable 
strength and rapidity, and is generally seen on 
the wing during the hottest part of the day. In 
many parts of Noi’th America is found a variety, 
differing merely in size, being far larger than the 
Euro[)ean kind, and measuring an inch and half 
in length, 

Tiie Silpha Germanicn of Linnaeus so much re- 
sembles the S. Vespillo that it seems scarcely to 
differ except in colour, being entirely coal-black. 
It is found in similar situations with the preceding 
species. 

Several of the Silphm are of an entirely oval 
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outline : of this kind is the S. thoracica, which is 
easily distinguishable by its red thorax, every 
other part of the animal being coal-black; it is 
about half an inch in length. 

Sllpha atrata is of similar size, but totally black, 
and has the wing-sheaths marked by three rising 
lines: its larva, whicli may be found in gardens, 
is of a lengthened shape and of a black colour. 

The genus Silpha may be considered as a numer- 
ous one, but few of the species are of any great 
beauty, and many are of very small size. 
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CASSIDA. CASSIDA. 


Generic Character. 


Antennte moniliforines, cx- 
trorsum criissiores. 

Caput sub thoracis clj^peo 
piano recondituni. 

Thorax et Elijtra dilatato- 
iiiargiiiata. 

Corpus ovale, convcxum, 
subtus planum. 


Antennar moniliform, thick- 
ening towards the tip. 
//tw/conccahxl beneatli tlie 
shield of tlie thorax. 
Thorax and Jl "ing-SImiths 
dilated and margined. 
Bodi/ oval, convi:x, flat 
beneatli. 


HIS genus is readily distinguished by the 
singular Tiianner in which tlie thorax and wing- 
sheatiis cover the head and bodv, whicli, v.dien 
the insect is laid on its back, appears soincwliat 
like a tortoise in miniature. The genus is numer- 
ous, and among tlie exotic sj>ecies are several of 
great beauty. Some of the European species are 
also of an elegant aspect, as the common green 
Cassida, or Cassida viridis of Linnmus, which is 
often seen during the sumnit;r months in gardens, 
&c. ospeciallj?’ on mint and other verticilhite plants. 
Its length is nearly a quarter of an inch ; its shape 
oval, and its colour bright green above, the body 
or under part being coal-black. The larva, which 
is of a highly singular appearance, is oval, of a 
yellowish brown colour, and has the body edged 
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with a row or fringe of projecting fibres, the two 
terminal ones being much longer than the rest, 
and generally carried in an upright position while 
the animal is in motion. When ready for its 
change, it fastens itself to a leaf, and casting its 
skin, c'ommences chiysalis, which is also of a' very 
unusual shape, and is remarkable for the breadth 
or dilatation of the fore-part. From the chrysalis, 
in the s[)ace of three weeks, proc:ceds the insect in 
its complete state. 

Cassida marginata is more than <louble the size 
of the preceding, and is of a yellowish brown 
colour, w'ith blue-green thorax. It is a native of 
India. 

Cassida lateralis is still larger, and brown with 
a brassy or metallic lustre, and has a large oval 
yellow spot on the middle of each wing-shell. It 
is a native of South- America. 

Cassida grossa is of a still superior size, being, 
perhajis, the largest of the genus, and is of a bright 
red colour, with the wing-shells thickly marked 
by small black .spots on the middle part, and by 
strong, ramified, transverse black streaks on each 
side. It is a native of South-America. 
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COCCINELLA. COCCINELLA. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna subclavata;, trun- 
catap. 

Palpi i'.lava scmicorclata. 

Corpus lieuiisphajricum, ab- 
duniiiie subtus piano. 


Antenna subclavated and 
truncated. 

Feelers with semi-cordated 
tip. 

Body bemispheric, with the 
abdomen flat beneath. 


Tn HE beautiful genus Coccinella succeeds to that 
of Cassida, and is easily distinguished by its hemi- 
spheric form, having the upper parts convex, and 
the lower flat. The insects of this genus are 
known by the popular naino of Lady-Birds, and 
one species in particular is endeared to every one’s 
recollection by irresistibly recalling the ideas of 
the playful amusements of infancy: this is the 
common or seven-spotted Lady-Bird, Coccinella 
septempunctata of Linnjeus, which, in the advanced 
state of spring, and the middle of summer, makes 
its appearance in every field and garden. It pro- 
ceeds from a larva of a rather disagreeable appear- 
ance, of a lengthened oval shape, with a sharpened 
tail, of a black colour, varied with red and white 
specks, and of a rough surface: it resides on vari- 
ous plants, and changes to a short, blackish, oval 
chrysalis spotted with red, and which gives birth 
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to its beautiful inmate in the months of May and 
June. 

The Goccinellae are very numerous, and some 
kinds are known to intermix occasionally; thus 
causing a considerable difficulty in determining 
the real distinction of the species. I'hey are gene- 
rally divided according to the ground-colour of 
the wing-sheaths, which are cither red with black, 
yellow with black, black with red, or yellow Avith 
vvliite sp<»ts. One of the most beautiful of the 
English .species is the Coccinella octodecbn-punctata 
of Linnmu;;, or the eighteen-spotted Lady-Bird, 
Avhich is little more than half the size of the com- 
mon veil kind, and is of a bright yellow colour, 
with numerous black siiecks, generally eighteen in 
number. 

The Coccinelliu, both in tlujir larva and com- 
plete state, feed chiefly on the small insects calleil 
Aphides. 
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CHRYSOMELA. CHRYSOMELA. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna moniliformes ex- 
trorsum cnissiorcs. 
Thorax murginatus. 

Corpus ovatum vc.‘l ob- 
longiun, coiivexuin. 


Antenna monilifonn, tl)ick- 
eiiing towards the tip. 
Thorax margined. 

Body ovate or oblong, 
convex. 


THhE g('niis Clnysomehi is extremely extensive, 
and some modern entomologi,sts have subdivided it 
into .several others. 

Many of tin; ClirysomekB arc very nearly allied 
ill point of liabit or general ajipi'arance to the 
Coceinellic, and have accordingly l>y dilTercnt 
authors been arranged in either genus. Of this 
kind is tlie beautiful insect called Chryscrniela 
Populi or the Pojilar Chrysomela: it is about twice 
the size of the common or seven-spotted Coccinella, 
and i.s of a bright red colour, vvitli tlie tips of the 
wing-shells lilack, and the thorax of a greenish or 
blueish black. It is found on the black and white 
])oplars, willows, &c. and proceeds from a larva of 
nearly similar appearance to those ol the genus 
Coccinella: it is of a pale yellowi.sh green colour 
speckled with black, and edged Avith rows of small 
tubercles, those on the sides projecting in such a 
manner as to represent so many conical papillte. 
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Linnaeus observes that this larva diffuses, on hand- 
ling, a highly fetid, and even insupportable smbll. 
In general, on touching the larva, a small drop of 
white fluid instantly appears from a pore on the 
tip of eacli of the lateral tubercles, and after 
some time, again disappears. It is this white fluid 
which diffuses the odour above-mentioned, and 
which is of so penetrating a nature, that on hand- 
ling tlie animal, the smell will often remain on the 
lingers tliroughout the whole day. Even when 
recently hatclied these larvai possess the power of 
discharging the fetid fluid. In the month of June 
the larva changes to a short brown cinysalis, so 
fastened as to hang by its e,xtremity from the foot- 
stalk of a leaf or twig; and from this, in the 
space of a fortnight or less proceeds the complete 
Chrysomela. 

Cbrrjsomela Axparagi i.s an insect of peculiar 
beauty: it is often seen feeding on the Asj)uragns, 
and is of an oblong or subcylindric shajje, with 
red thorax, and yellow wing-shells marked by 
blackish-blue l>auds. 

Chrysomela Graminis is a common, but highly 
elegant insect, measuring about the fifth of an 
inch in length, and being of a most vivid but deep 
golden-green colour : the male, which is some- 
what smaller, is often tinged w'ith copper-colour : 
this species is of an extremely convex shape. 

Chrysomela Betuhe is one of the richest of the 
genus, being entirely of the most brilliant and 
beautiful grass-green: it is found on Birch-trees. 
Chrysomela merdigera is of an oblong form, and 
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of a red colour, with a somewhat cylindric thorax. 
It is a Ucative of our own Island, and measures 
about a third of an inch in length. 

.Chrijsomela Bol^ti is a middle-sized species of a 
black colour, with three waved yellow bands across 
the wing-sheaths. It is an English insect, and is 
chiefly found on Boleti and other Fungi. 

Chysomela Indica greatly resembles the former, 
but is of larger size, and is brown with two waved 
yellow bands across the wing-sheaths. It is found 
in India. 

Citnjsomcla Surinamaisk is one of the larger 
insects of the genus, is of a deep blue colour, ainl 
of a smooth surface, with the antenntc and feet 
In’own. It is found in Surinam, and sometimes 
varies into copper-colour. 

Chiy.'iomda Gigas (Fuessli Arcli.) is a large 
species entirely of a fine blue colour. It is said to 
be a native of Surinam, and in point of habit or 
general appearance makes a near apjiroach to a 
species of Tenebrio not uncommon in our own 
Island. 

Chrysomela gihhosa is a large species, of a pale 
orange-colour with numerous, small black spots, 
and a transverse band across the middle and tips 
of the wing-sheath.s, which rise up into an almost 
conical convexitv in the middle: the thorax is 
black. It is a native of South-Ainerica. 

Chrysomela gigantea, J;he largest of the genus, is 
black, with the wing-shells marked by very nu- 
merous orange-coloured spots, and is a native of 
India. 
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Generic Character. 


Antennte fnsiformes, basi 
approxiinata-, inter ocu- 
los sita-. 

Thorax elytraque srepius 
aculeatiu 


Antenna spindle-shaped, 
approximated at the; base, 
situated bet ween the eyes. 

Thorax and vvinf'-shells gc- 
nci’ally aculeated. 


TThE princripal British species of this genus is 
a rather small insect, sometimes found near the 
roots of grasses: it is totally black; and has the 
wing-shells beset witli six rows of spines, and the 
thorax with a lew distant ones. It is considered as 
a rare insect, and its larva is unknown. 
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BRUCHUS. BRUCHUS. 


Generic Character. 


Antennic filiformes, serisim 
crassiorcs. 

Cdput rctracto-inflexum. 
Thorax antice atteniiatus. 
Kbjtra truucata, abdoinine 
breviora. 


j Intenrite filiform, gradually 
I thickening. 

Head retrac.ted and inflected. 
Vhorax attenuated in front. 
Ving-^Shells truncated, 
shorter than the abdomen. 


Xhe genus Bruchus oonists, in general, of small 
insc<^ts. Tlie Bruchus graarius is found among 
beans, vetches, and other seds, the lobes of which 
it devours. It i.s scai’ccly tvo line.s in length, and 
is black, witli the wing-sblls freckled by white 
specks: the two fore-legs re reddish, and the an- 
temue of similar colour atthe base: the thighs of 
the hind-legs are anued vviu a tooth or process. 

The Bruc/ius semmarhisH a rather smifiler than 
the preceding species, whch it considerably re- 
sembles, but has the liindc tliighs plain, or with- 
out .the denticle. The larvi of these species .seem 
to have been not yot obseml. 

The exotic species are hiefly natives of Ame- 
rica. Anjong these tlie j'ttchus Baefris is one 
of the most remarkable, an is found in the nuts of 
the Palm of that name: iti of a grey colour, with 
the thighs of the hiud-legfS)vate. 



CUllCUUO. WEEVIL. 


Generic Character. 

Antenna snbclavatae, rostra I Antenrue subclavatcd, situ- 
insidcntes. ated on the snout. 

nostrum corneum, prom^r Snout horny, prominent, 
nens. ! 

This genus is extrimely extensive. Among 
the largest of the exotiq species may he numbered 
the Curculio PaJmirum or Palm Weevil, which is 
entirely of a black coloir, and measures more than 
two inches in length fnm the tip of the snout to 
the end of the body. Iti larva, which is very large, 
white, and of an oval sbpe, resides in the tender- 
est part of the smalk palm-trees, and is con- 
sidered, when properlyfried or broiled, as one of 
the greatest dainties ij the West Indies. “ The 
tree,” sj^s Madam Meian, ” grows to the height 
of a man, and is cut iff where it begins to be 
tender, is cooked like cidiflower, and tastes better 
than an artichoke. lithe middle of these trees 
live innumerable qualities of worms, which, at 
first, are as small as a laggot in a nut, but after- 
wards grow to a very Irge size, and feed on the 
marrow of the tree. Tese worms are laid on the 
coals to roast, and ai^ considered as a highly 
agreeable food.” 
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The Curculio nucum or Nut Weevil is well de^ 
^erving of attention, and is the insect produced 
%';^the maggot resitling in the hazel nut. Though 
ever]? {?ne is well acquainted with the maggot in 
the nut, yet the various changes through which it 
passes, the mode of its iutroduction into the nut, 
and its appearance in its complete or perfect state 
are what few that are not conversant in the history 
of insects have the lea.st knowledge of. The in- 
sect makes its appearance early in the month of 
August, and may then be found creeping about 
hazel trees. The female insect, when ready to 
deposit her eggs, singles out a nut, which she 
pierces with her proboscis, and then, turning 
round, deposits an egg in the cavity. She then 
passes on, and singles out another nut, which .she 
pierces in the same manner, placing an egg in it, 
and thus proceeds till slie has deposited in different 
nuts her whole stock. The nut, not apparently 
injured by this slight perforation, continues to 
grow, and graduall}'^ ripens its kernel. When the 
egg is hatched, the young larva or maggot, find- 
ing its food ready prepared, begins to feast on the 
kernel. By the time that it has arrived at its full 
growth, an<l luis nearly consumed the whole of the 
kernel, the natural fall of the nut takes place : the 
inclosed larva, not in the least injured by the fall, 
continues in the nut some time longer, and then 
.creeps out at the liole in the side, which it lias 
previously made, by gnawing in a circular direc- 
tion, and immediately begins to burrow or creep 
under the surface of the ground, till, having at- 
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takied the d^pth efficient for its convenient 
sidence during the long period of its winter coiv 
cealment, it lies dormant for eight months, "-id 
then, casting its skin, commences a chry-4is, of 
the same general shape and appearance with the 
rest of the beetle tribe; and it is not till the be- 
ginning of August that it arrives at its complete i 
or ultimate form, at which period it casts off the 
skin of the chrysalis, creeps to the surface, and 
coinnaences an inhabitant of the upper world. 
During this state it breeds, and, like the major 
part of the insect racre, enjoys, for a short time, 
the pleasures of a more enlarged existence. As a 
species it is distinguished by its brown colour, 
and the great length and slenderness of its curved 
snout: it measures nearly half an inch in length 
from the tip of the snout to that of the body. 

J)r. Darwin, in his elegant poem The Botanic 
Garden, thu.s beantifiilly expresses t he egress of 
this insect from the cavity of the nut. 

So sleep.*? in silence the Curciilio^ shut 
In the dark chambers of tlie cavera’d nat, 

Erodes with ivory beak the vaulted shell 
And quits on filmy wings it narrow cell/* 

To this genus belongs the destructive insect 
peculiarly called the /Fern/, which is the Curcuiio 
granariiis of iliinnmus: its colour is an uniform 
dull chesnut or reddish brown, and its leaigth' 
scarcely two lines : the female insect perforates a‘ 
grain of wheat, and dn it deposits an egg, or two 
at most,, (a grain of wheat; being incapal^e of 
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nourishing more than two of the young brood 
hutched,) and this she does to five or six 

graiii; every day, for several days together: these 

• 

eggs, not above the size of a grain of sand, in 
about seven days, produce a small white maggot 
or larva, which devours the substance of the grain 
in which it is lodge<l, and then changes into a 
chrysalis, from wliich, in about fourteen days, 
proceeds the complete; insect. This is, perhaps, 
the insect mentioned by Virgil, among the animals 
injurious to corn. 

“ populatquc ingaucmjfams iiccrvim 

CurcuUo." 

Another species, which also makes its unwelconte 
apfjearance among corn, is tlie Curculio frunien- 
tarius. Its size is that of the granarius or JVeeoil, 
and its colour a bright red: it is an insect of great 
beauty, and is frequently seen during the autumnal 
.season creeping about sunny walls, &c. 

Many of the exotic species are of very con- 
siderable size and possessed of great beauty of 
colour; but of all the insects of the genus Curculio, 
and even (in the opinion of some entomologi.sts), of 
all known iuscct.s, the most brilliant and beautiful 
is the Curculio imperiaUs or Imjjeriaf Curculio, 
commonly known by the name of the Diamond 
Beetle. It is a native of Brasil, and usually mea- 
sures about an inch in length: the ground-colour 
of the wing-sheaths is coal-black, but along each 
ace distributed numerous parallel rows of sparkling 
concavities, of a round shape, and of a gold-greeir 
V. VI. ?. I. r> 
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colour j but wliicli, when properly magnified, ex- 
hibit the varying lustre of the most brilliant g^'ji.. *, 
this ap{)carance is owing to innumerable r uniite 
scales, analogous to those on the wings of butterflies, 
and whidi, by their polished surface and different 
juxtaposition, produce the admired effect just men- 
tioned: they are of an oblong-o\ al shape, alike at 
both ends, and not dilated and notched at the tips 
as in the butterfly tribe. Every other part of the 
inser.'t is also decorated with similar scales, but not 
in the form of spots ; and along the thorax tliey 
are disposed into parallel, broad, longitudinal 
bands. This species has been faithfully figured 
in the works of Drury, Olivier, &c. but it is 
utterly impossible for any figure of the natural 
size to convey any idea of more than the general 
appearance of the animal. Tlie engraving annexed 
to the present description exhibits a magnified 
view of the insect, accompanied by one of the 
natural size, as well as by several of the shining 
scales, very highly magnified, in order to shew 
their purticidar sliape. 

Another species, not greatly inferior in beauty 
to the former, is the Curcidio regalis', a native of 
New Holland, and which in its general shape and 
ground-colour, bears a near resemblance to tlie 
preceding, but is decorated with large, brilliant, 
gold-coloured patches, dispersed over the wing- 
shells, and which also owe tlieir brilliancy to irf- 
numerable golden scales, as in the C. imperialis. 

Nor is our own country destitute of a species of 
almost e(|ual elegance, though far inferior in size; 
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since the Curculio argentatus^ a small insect of 
abVnt a (juarter of an inch in length, and of the 
most' l eautiful gold or silver-green colour, ex- 
hibits, when viewed with a microscope, a splendor 
of a similar nature, and produced by a covering of 
similar scales, shining with a metallic lustre. It is 
Irt'fpiently seen during tiie summer months in fields 
and ganlens. 

So very extensive is the genus Curculio, that 
Mr, Marsliam, in his Entomologia Britannica, enu- 
merates no fewer than 234 British species. 



ATTET.ABUS. ATTELABUS. 


Generic Character. 


Caput postice nttcniiatuni, 
Antennce apicem versus 
crassiores. 


Head attenuated behind. 
Antenna; tliickcnirig to- 
wards the tip. 


Of tlie germs Attclabns one of the principal 
species is the Altdahiis Coryli of Liiuueus, which 
is a smallish insect, found chiefly on hazel trees, 
and is black, rvitli red wing-slieaths; and a variety 
sonudimes occurs in which the tliorax is red also: 
it usually measures about a (juarter of an inch in 
length. 

A much smaller species is the Attclahus Betiilm^ 
which is found on the Birch: it is entirely of a 
black colour, and is remarkable for gnawing the 
leaves of that tree, during the early part of spring, 
in such a manner that they appear notched on the 
edges. The thighs of the hind-legs in this insect 
are of a remarkably thickened form. The larvai 
of the Attelabi do not seem to have been distinctly 
described, but they probably bear a resemblance 
to those of the genus Curculio. Linnams refers 
to the genus Attelabus some insects which by 
later entomologists have been otherwise arranged: 
among these is the elegant .species called Attelabus 
apiarius, so named from the mischief which its 
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larva occasionally commits among bee-hives, de- 
jtioying the young of those insects. It is about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and of a beauti- 
ful violet-l>lack, witli red wing-shells, marked by 
three black transverse bands. The M'hole insect is 
also covered with fine short black hair. It is com- 
mon in some parts of France, Germany, &c. Its 
larva above-mentioned is of a bright red colour. 



CERAMBYX. CEItAMBYX. 


Generic Character. 


Antennee attenuata?. 

Tharax spinosus aut gibbus. 

Ehjtra sublinearia. 

Corpus oblonguni. 


Antenna slender and gra- 
dually attenuated. 
Thorax either spiny or 
bulging. 

Wing-Sheaths sublinear. 
Bo(hf oblong. 


TThE genus Cerambyxis of vast extent, compre- 
hending many insects of the most extraordinary 
appearance, and of a size superior to any in the 
order Coleoptera except those of the genus Scara- 
bteus. Their larva) are chiefly found in decayed 
trees, and resemble those of the Beetle, but are of 
a more lengthened form. 

Among the most singular species may be num- 
beretl the Cerambijx longimanus or long-limbed 
Ccrambyx, measuring about three inches in length 
from head to tail : the wing-sheatlis are beset with 
a very fine down, and are most elegantly varied 
with red, black, and yellow, in the form of stripes, 
disposed in various directions: the fore-legs are 
of excessive length, very strong, and of a black 
colour, with broad red bars: the antenna) are long' 
and black. Ihis species is elegantly figured by 
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Matlarn Merian in her celebrated work on the 
Insects of Surinam. 

The Ceramhif.v (iigas is a species which seems 
to liave been first described in the work of Mr, 
Drury on exotic insects: it is, perha))s, the most 
gigantic of the whole genus, measui’iug between 
six and seven inches in lengtli: the wing-sliells 
are of a dark brown colour, and every other part 
of the insect black. 

The Cerarnbiji' damicoi'mn is ont; of the larger 
species, though very Considerably inferior to the 
two preceding: it is of a dark ehcsnut-colour, 
with very long, curved jaws, spined or serrated 
on the inner side, as in those of tlic Stag-Beetle 
or Lucanns Cervns, to whicli this insect bears a 
considerable general resemblance. It is a native 
of many parts of America and the West-lndian 
islands, w here its larva, like that of the Palm Cur- 
culio, is in great request as an article of food, 
being considered by the transatlantic epicures as 
one of the greatest delicacies in the Western 
World. We are informed by autliors of the high- 
est respectability, tliat some people of fortune in 
the West-Indies keep Negroes for the sole pur- 
pose of going into the w'oods in quest of these 
admired larvaL*, and scooping them out of the trees 
in which they reside. Their general length is 
about three inches and a half, and their thickness 
that of the little finger. Dr. Browme, in his 
History of Jamaica, informs us that they are 
chiefly found in the Plunib and Silk-Cotton-Prees. 
They are commonly called by the name of Ma» 
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caccos, or Macokkos. The mode of dressing them 
is first to open and wash tliem, and then carefully 
broil them over a charcoal lire. 

Cerambyx cmmmomeus is a somewhat smaller 
species, and is entirely of a pale ferruginous 
brown colour: the thorax is marked on each side 
by two spines, and the wing-shells art; each tipped 
by a very small projecting point. It is a native 
of South-vVmerica. 

Among the European species of this very ex- 
tensive genus none are more remarkable than the 
Ceramhy.v moschaiu.s, commonly called tht; musk 
goatchall'er, so named from its powerful scent, 
which however is far more agreeable than that 
of tlie substance from which it takes its name, 
resembling rather the combined scent of roses, 
musk, and ambergris. So diffusive is this agree- 
able odour, that, whenever the insect makes its 
appearance, which is commonly in the liottest part 
of July, it may be smelt to a considerable di- 
stance, and if taken and rolled up for some minutes 
in a hantlkerchief, will perfume it for the Avhole 
day. This insect, which is not very uncommon in 
many parts of our own country, measures about an 
inch and (juarter in length, from the head to the 
end of the body; its colour is a line dark green, 
with a slight gilded tinge on the upper parts, 
and sometimes it varies in having a strong cast 
of blue or purple : the autenme are rather 
shoilcr than the body. It is chiefly found on 
willows and poplars, in the decayed wood of 
which its larva resides. It lias been found that the 
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Cerambyx moschatus, when dried and reductd to 
powder, and made use of as a vesicatory, in the 
manner of tlie oflicinal Cantliarides, produces a 
similar effect, and in as short a space of time 

Cerambyx coriarius of l^iunasus is also one of 
the larger European species, measuring near an 
inch and half in length, and is of a broadish shape, 
with thick, serrated antennsc of moderate length: 
the thorax is armed on each side with three sharp 
spines or denticulations, and the whole insect is of 
a dec[) brown colour. It proceeds from a large 
yellowish white larva, with a ehesnut-colonred 
head, which resides in the hollows of decayed 
trees, and changes into a chrysalis of similar 
colour. 

Cerambyx mliU.s is one of the smaller or niiddler 
sized species. It i.s a native of many parts of 
Europe, and is found in our owm country, tliough 
imt a very common insect. It i.s of a grey colour, 
with two or three obscui-e transverse brown bands, 
and the tliorax is marked by four yellow spots: it 
is remarkable for the excessive length of its an- 
tenme, which, in the male especially, are five or 
six times that of the body. It is found in old de-i 
cayed timber, and in the trunks of trees. 

" .Drur, ins. 1. pref, p, ix. 



LEPTUIIA, IXPTURA. 


Generic Character. 


setiiccous. 

Elytra apiccin versus at- 
teiiuala. 

Thorax tcretiusculus. 


Antenna seiaceous. 
ff ’htg-S'hea/hs attenuated 
towards tl)e tip. 

Thorax subcylindric. 


TTiIE genus I.,eptura, greatly allied to that of’ 
Cerambyx, contains several s})etaesof cotisiderablo 
bejiuty, among which may be reckoned the Lap- 
tura areuaia, of a black colour, with the wing- 
sheaths marked by transverst', yellow, lunated 
bands ])ointing backwards: it is found in woods 
during the summer montlis, and generally mea- 
sures about three quarters of an inch in length. 

Leptura arictis is of nearly similar appearance, 
but the second band of the wing-slieaths i.s di- 
rected forwards: both the above insects are by 
some referred to the genus Cerambyx. 

Leptura aqua t lea \s .so named from its being 
particularly found in the neighbourhood of waters, 
frequenting the plants which grow near the water’s 
edge. It is about half an inch in length, and of a 
golden green colour, sometimes varying into cop- 
per-colour, purple, or blue, and is distinguished* 
by having a tooth or process on the thighs of the 
hind-legs. 
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Leptura mer'uUana is onf; of the larger European 
species, often measuring an inch in lengtli, ami is 
a v<‘ry common insect (hiring the decline of sum- 
mer in fields and woods, generally appearing in 
the hottest part of the day. It is of a dull brown 
colour above, sometimo.s yellowish-clicsnut, and 
beneath is of a brilliant tawny yidlow, shining 
witii the lustre of sittin. It has very ranch the 
general appearance of a Cerambyx, and migfit 
perhaps with e<pud (iropriety be referred to cither 
genus. The larva; of the Lepturm in general are 
]>robably allied to those of the Cerarnbyoes, but 
tlK;y are at present very little known. 



NECYDALIS. NECYDALIS. 


Generic Character, 


Antenna setacc^sp. 

Elytra all s minora, broviora, 
sen angustiora. 

Cauda simplex, 


AnUnna setaceous. 

Wing ~ Sheaths smu i Icr , 
shorter, or narrower than 
the wiiifTs. 

Tail siniple. 


In this genus tlie thorax is narrow aiifl roun<ie<I, 
tlie body of a h'ligthened sliapc, and the wing- 
shells generally smaller than the wings. One of 
the most common s[)ecies is the Necydalis i/ww/\ 
an insect seen in fields and about heilges in the 
summer months, and which has somewhat of the 
habit of a small Cerambyx, but the wing-sheaths 
arc but half the length of the hotly, and are grey- 
brown, each marked at the tip wdth a linear white 
spot, the rttst of the in.sect being black. Its length 
is rather more than a (puirter of an inch. 

Necydalis ccerulea is a beautiful species. It is 
about half an inch in length, and entirely of a 
bright blue colour, sometimes greenish blue: the 
wing-shells are of the length of the body, but 
narrow, so as not to cover the sides of the wings 5 ■ 
and the hind-thighs are very thick. It is found in 
woods during the summer months. 
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LAMPYRIS. GLOW-WORM. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna filifonncs. 

Elytra flcxilia. 

Thorax })liinns, .semioi’bi- 
culuris, caput subtus oc- 
cnJtans cingcnsque. 

Ahdomhm latera plicato- 
papillosa. 

Femina aptera plcrisquc. 


Antenna filiform. 

Wing-Sheaths flexile. 

Thorax flat, semiurbicular, 
concealing and surround- 
ing the bead. 

Abdomen with the sides 
pleated into papilla;. 

Female (in most spexies) 
wingless. 


X HE body ill this genus is oblong, with the sides 
fbrnwjd into a kind of soft papillae lapping over 
cucli other. 

The Lampyris noctiluca or common Glow-Worm 
is a highly curious and interesting animal. It is 
seen during the summer months, as late as the 
close of August, if the season be mild, on dry 
banks, about woods, pastures, and hedgeways, ex- 
hibiting, as soon as the dusk of the evening com- 
mences, the most vivid and beautiful phosphoric 
splendor, in foi m of a round spot of considerable 
ijize. The animal itself, which is the female insect, 
measures about three quarters of an inch in length, 
and is of a dull earthy brown colour on the upper 
parts, and beneath more or less tinged with rose- 
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colour, with the two or three last joints of tlie 
body ol' a pale or whitish sulphur-colour. It is 
from these parts tliat the phosphoric light above- 
mentioned proceeds, which is of a yellow colour, 
with a very slight cast of green: the body, ex- 
clusive of the thorax, consists of ten joints or di- 
visions. The larva, pupa, and complete female 
insect scarcely difler perceptibly from each other 
in general appearance, but the phosplioric light 
is strongest in the complete animal. Tlie Glow- 
Worm is a slow-mo'ving insect, and in its manner 
of vvalking fre<|iiently seems to drag itself on by 
starts or slight efforts as it were. The male is 
smaller than the female, and is provided both with 
wings and wing-sheaths: it is but rarely seen, 
and it seems, even at present, not very clearly 
determined whether it be luminous or not. The 
general idea among naturalists has been that it is 
not, and that the s})Iendor exhibited by the female 
in this species is ordained for tlie purpose of at- 
tracting the male. This circumstance is elegantly 
expressed in .some beautiful lines of Mr. Gilbert 
White, in his History of Sclbunic. 

“ The chilling night-dews fall j away, retire ; 

For see, the glow-worm lights her am'rous fire! 

Thus, ere night’s veil had half obscur’d the sky, 

Th* impatient damsel hung her lamp on high: 

True to the signal, by love’s meteor led, 

Leander hasten’d to his Hero’s bed.” ' 

Dr. Darwin also, in his admired poem the Botanic 
Garden, commemorates the splendor of the Glow- , 
Worm among other phenomena supposed to be 
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produced under the superintendance of the Nymphs 
of Fire. 


“ You with light gas the lamps nocturnal feed 
That dance and glimmer o’er the marshy mead; 

Shine round Calendula at twilight hours. 

And tip with silver all her Saffron flowers; 

Warm on her mossy couch the radiant worm. 

Guard from colil dews her love-illumin’d tbrinj 
From leaf to leaf conduct the virgin light. 

Star of the earth, and diamond of the night !” 

It is certain that in some species of this genus 
the male as well as the female is luminous, as in 
the Lampyris Itulica, whit^h seems to be a native 
of our own island also, though less common here 
than in the warmer parts of Europe. Aldrovandus 
describes the winged Glow-Worm as having its 
wing-shells of a dusky colour, and at the end of 
the body two brilliant fiery spots like the flame of 
sulphur. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for the j'car 
1084 we find a paper by a Mr. Waller, describing 
the English flying glow^-worm as of a dark colour, 
with the tail part very luminous: lie maintains 
that both male and female of this species are 
winged, and that the female is larger than the 
male: the light of this insect was very vivid, so as 
to be plainly perceived even when a candle was 
in the room. Mr. Waller observed this species at 
Northaw in Hertfordshire. From the figure given 
by this writer it appears to be about half an inch 
in length, which is much smaller than the common 
female glow-worm. 
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In Italy this flying glow-worm is extremely 
plentiful, and we are informed by Dr. Smith, and 
other travellers, that is a very common practice 
for the ladies to stick them by wav of ornament 
in different parts of their head-<Iress .during the 
evening hours. 

The common or wingless Glow-Worm may be 
very successfully kept, if properly supplied with 
moist turf, grass, moss, &c. for a considerable 
length of time, and, as soon as the evening com 
mence.s, w'ill regularly exhibit its beautiful effulg- 
ence, illuminating every objex^t within a small 
space around it, and sometimes the light is so 
vivid as to be j)crceived through the box in which 
it is kept. This insect deposits its eggs, which 
are small and yellowish, on the leaves of grass, &c. 
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CANTIIARIS. CANTHAllIS. 


Generic Character. 


.dnfenn^ setacc*. 

'Jhorax niargiiiatus, capite 
brevior. 

Elytra floxilia. 

AbUmninis latera plicato- 
papiljosa. 


Antemde setactious. 

Thorax inargjued, shortcar 
than the bead. 
Wing-Sheaths tlexile. 
Abdomen pleated into pa« 
piil!i‘, on the sides. 


One of the most elegant insects of this geiui.s 
is the Scarlet Cantharis, (doubtful wlielher a 
I.iuiueun s^iccics). It is entirely of a vivid red, 
except tlie body, legs, and antennte, which are 
cnal-black. Its length is something more than 
half an inch. 

Cantharis hipustulata is a beautiful insect, con- 
siderably smaller than the preceding, and of a 
more slender or cyliudric shape: its colour is a 
^ ery dark but elegant gilded green, with the tips 
of the wing-shells red, and oji each side the thorax, 
a little below the setting on of the wing-shells, is a 
triple vesicle, of a bright rod colour, extensile or 
vetractih.' at the pleasure of the insect, and which, 
if accurately observed by the microsc;ope, will 
generally be Ibiind to exhibit an alternate intla- 
tion and contraction, resembling that of the lungs 
in the larger animals. This species is found dur- 

V. vj. p. t. 6 
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ing the middle of summer on various plants, and 
particularly on nettles. 

Cantftaris J'usca is of the same si2e with the 
scarlet species first described, and is of a dull 
brown or blackish cast, with the thorax red, 
having a black central sjjot. Another species is 
of exactly similar appearance in every thing but 
colour, being of a yellowish brown both on the 
thorax and wiugshells: it seems to be the Can- 
Iharis I’wida of Linumus : both these insects are of 
a very voracious nature, and are often observed 
to prey even on their own species. 





ELATER. EtATER, 


Generic Character, 

Antenna setaoete. I Antenna setaceous. 

Corpus elongatum, dorso Body oblong, when placed 
iinpositum exiliens mu- on the back, springing 
crone pectoris e foramine up, by means of the pcc^. 
abdominis resiliente. toral spine starting from 

the abdominal foramen. 

T'hE leading character in this genus is a strong 
spine situated beneath the thorax, and so consti- 
tuted by Nature as to fit at pleasure, into a small 
cavity on the uj^iicr part of the abdomen j thus 
enabling the insect, when laid on its back, to 
spring up with great force, in order to regain its 
proper position. 

Tliis genus is pretty extensive, but few of the 
European species are comparable in point of size 
to those which arc natives of the tropical regions. 
Among the most remarkable of these may be* 
numbered the Elater JUtbelliCorriis, an insect mea«> 
suring not less than two inches and a half in 
length, and which differs from the rest in having 
very strongly pectinated anteniuc, the divisions 
of which, forming a kind of fan on the upper part 
of each, are nearly a quarter of an inch long; the 
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colour of this animal is an uniform brown, and it , 
is a native of many parts of India and Africa. 

The Elaicr oculalus is also a largo species, 
though not equal to the preceding: it is a native 
of many j)arts both of North and South-Ameriea, 
and is of a dark brown or blackish colour, u iili 
the tliorax marked on each side by a very large, 
oval, volvct-black spot, surrounded by a wliitc 
margin. 

A still more remarkable' insect is the FJuter 
noctilucus, called in South-Ameriea, where it is 
not uncommon, by the title of Cocnj(i,<i. It is 
about an inch and lialf long, and of a brown 
colour, with the thorax mai kcd on each side by a 
smootl), yellow, s(‘mitra]isparent s|)ot: these spots, 
like those on the abdomen of the (.^lo\V“^V'orm, are 
liighly luminous, dilfusing, during the jiight, so 
brilliant a {>hosj)iioric splendor, that a })ci-son may 
withgreat ease readtiu' smallest print l.>y theiiiseet’s 
I igbt, if held ])ctwc'en the fingers and moved alongthe 
lines: but if eight or ten be put into a clear phial, 
they will atford a liglit equal to that of a common 
candle. It is said that the inhabitants of His- 
paniola, &c. before the first arrival of the Spaniards, 
made ust' ol' no other light than these insects; and 
we are informed by Moiifl'et, that when Sir Thoma.s 
Cavendish and Sir Ilobert Dtidley, son to the Earl 
of Leicester, first landed in the West-Indies, and 
saw, the same evening, an infinite number qf 
moving lights in the woods, they supposed that 
the Spaniards were advanced upon them unawares* 
AiCid immediately betook themselves to their ships. 
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species of Elatex* are natives of our own 
country; but they are rarely •listiiiguislu^d b}' any 
brill ianey of colour, and ai’c far interior in si;ie to 
any of tlie exotic ones above-mentioned. One oftbe 
lai\"e.st is tlie Klafer fcrrug'nici!>\ measuring about 
three rpiarters of an incli, and a. its name imports, 
of a ferruginous or reddish-!)i'o..voi colour; but the 
iiind jiart of the thorax is borfkreil with ixlaek: it 
is found in tield.s, among grass, in the month <>f 
June. 

Tlie Elater sanguimtis is considerably .smaller, 
and is distinguished by its hright-red wing-slu aths, 
the. body and thorax* being lilack: it i.s fouud in 
similar silnatious ',.itb the preceding. 

Klalcr fern'idlU'S is of tlie size of ferrugineus, 
and i.s brown, with a slight coppery tinge, and 
scattered over with fine asb-cubmred pile, in such 
a mamicr as to Hpjioar les.selatcd or marked into 
minute squaric b div isions: it i.s not uncominon in 
fields during the middle of summer. The larvae 
of these in.seets are of a slender form, and devour: 
the roots of the grasses, &c. That destructive in- 
sect known by the name of the wire-worm is said 
to 1)0 f tie larva of the EJulcr obirto'Uft. 



CICINDELA. GICINDELA, 


Generic Character. 


Antenna setaccae. 

Maxilla proniinenles, den- 
ticulata\ 
jOadi prominuli. 

Thorax rot undato - margi- 
mtus. 


Antenna setaceous. 

Jau's prominent, denticu^ 
lilted, 

£yes protuberant- 
Thorax roundish and mar- 
gined. 


The insects of the genus Cicindela, (a name 
by the ancient writers applied to tlie Glow-Worm) 
are rather small tlian large, and are remarkable 
for the celerity and vigour of their fligin;: they 
are generally seen on the wing in tlie hottest part 
of the day, chiefly frequenting dry meadows, sandy 
banks, &c. 

The Cicindela campesiris, one of the most com- 
mon European species, is a highly beautiful in- 
sect, being of a bright grass-green, with the wing- 
shells each marked by five small, round, white 
spots; the head, thorax, and limbs are of a rich 
gilded cast, and the eyes black and prominent, 
the legs are long and slender: it is common in 
flelds: its general length is about six lines. 

A species of similar size, and not much inferior 
elegance is tfle QvcindeUt sylmtica, of a dark or 
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\ilaclcish purple colour, with the wing-sheaths each 
marked by an undulated whitish band and three 
white spots: it frequents woods and is far less 
common than the former. 

The larvje of the Cicindela; are of a lengthened 
shape, somewhat like those of the smaller Ceram- 
byces, and are furnished with strong, curved jaws: 
they inhabit tubular hollows, which they form near 
the surface of the ground, and prey on the smaller 
insects. 



BUPRESTIS. BUPIIESTIS. 


Generic Character. 


Aiilennte sctacea?, longi- 
tudine thoracis. 

Caput dimidiiim intra tbo- 
Taceij) retractum. 


Antennte setaceous, of the 
length of the thorax. 
Head half withdrawn be- 
neath the thorax. 


TPhE .splendid genus Buprestis sfdnds eonspi- 
cuou.s among tlie col(?opterous insects, on account 
of the superior brilliancy of its colonr.s, which, in 
many of the larger exotic species in particidar, 
shine with a metallic lustre. It is a vc'iy muner- 
ous genus, but by far the major part of the species 
are exotic. Among these the Buprestis giga/itca 
is the largest hitlterto di.scovered, uieasuritig two 
incites and a half in length: the tliorax is smooth, 
resembling the colour of polished bell-melal, and 
the wing-sheaths are of a gildt'd cop]>f'r-coloiir, 
with a cast of blue-green, and are wrinkh'd in a 
longitudinal direction with slight, proniintmt ra- 
mifications. It is a native of India, China, and 
many other parts of Asia, and is also found in 
South-America. The large size, metallic colonr.s, 
and wrinkled surface of the wing-shells in thi.s 
insect, have induced the Chinese to attempt imi- 
tations of it in bronze, in which they succeed 
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SO well that the copy may be sometimes mistaken 
for the realily. 'I'liis fine insect |>roccf'cls from a 
large white larva, much resembling that of the 
LiK'imns Cervus or Croat Stag-Chall’er, and which 
feeds, according to Mailam Merian, wlio lias 
figured it in her celebrated work on the Tnsi'ct.s of 
Surinam, on the roots ol plants o( the Convolvulus 
tribe. 

I'he liuprc.slh .slcrukornis is considerabl y smaller 
than the Ibrmor spccii-s, and o)‘ a thicker shape; 
it is of the most lirilliant gold<ui-green colour, 
marked with nmnerons inijiressed points, vvliich 
are sometimes whitish: the thorax is still brighter, 
rnarkeil abme by numerous impri'ssed points, and 
stretched out beneath into a conical process. It is 
a native of India. 

I'lie Buprestis C/inpsi.'i of Ftdiricius is so mucli 
allied to the sternicornis in shape and sixi‘, that it 
has by some bec'ii considered raliicr as a variety 
than truly distinct: it diiVers however materially 
in the colour of the wing-siicaths, which areof tlie 
richest reddish chesnut-brown. whih' the ihorax, 
as in the former, is of a brilliant gold-colour, with 
a cast of green. It is a native of India. 

Bupre^stis vHtata of I’aln'ieius is a. s[>ecies of a 
more slender shape than the two imnu'diately pre- 
ceding, and is of a bright gohi-grt'en colour, with 
a broad band of the most brilliant reddish gold- 
ciTlour running down each of the wing-sheath.s: 
this also is a native of India. 

The European insects of this genus tall iar 
short of the Indian and American species both in 
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point of size nnd splendor, though among them 
may he numbered several elegant inseets. 

One of the largest is the Buprcstis rmtica, mea- 
suring about half an inch or rather more, and of a 
coppery colour, with several longitudinal furrows 
along the wing-shells, the thorax being of a deep 
blue-green, with numerous impressed points: it is 
found in woods. 

Bupresth salicis of Fabricius is much smaller, 
but of brighter colours; the wing-sheaths being of 
a reddish gold-colour, inclining to green towards 
the sutures, and the thorax bright grt'cn, with two 
impressed blue spots: it is sometimes found on 
willows. 
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DYTISCUS. DYTISCUS. 


Generic Character. 


Antenna sctacca?. 

Pedes postici villosi, nata- 
lorii, submiitici. 


Antenna setaceous. 

Hind-Legs villose, formed 
for swimming, and ter- 
minated by scarcely visi- 
ble claws. 


TPlIIvS, like thfj Gyriims, is an aquatic genus, 
ami is rarely seen in flight, except during the 
evening. It is distinguished by having setaceous 
auteniue ol’tlie length of the thorax, an oval body, 
pointed behind, a bifid sternum, and the hind-legs 
formed entirely for .Swimming, being taj»ered to- 
wards the point, and beset on eacli side with fine, 
.strong, close-set hairs, enabling them to perform 
the oflice of oars. 

One of the largest European species is the Dy- 
tiscu.'s marglnaUs, which usually measures some- 
what more than an inch in length, and is of a 
blackisli olive-colour, witli tlic thorax and wing- 
sheaths bordered with yellow or ochre-colonr: the 
^whole insect is of a polished surface on the up})er 
part, and the wing-shells are each marked by two 
rows of scarcely perceptible impressed points: the 
under parts are ochre-coloured. This insect is 
wot uncommon in stagnant waters, where its larva 
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also n^sidt’s, which is of a very extraordiaary shape, 
and is so utterly nnlikc the uiiimal into which it is 
at leiigdi transforiticd/ that no one inconvaa'^iunt 
in tlie history of inseias would suppose it to have 
the iiKJst distant relationship to it ; since it much 
more resoniblcs the insects of the shrimp tribe, 
and l>y the older wriiors, as Mouifet, Aldrovandus, 
iS.c. liijs aotsiiilly i>et;n rcjosTed to that tribe of aiii- 
inai . uiider iho of S<piiUa aquation. It mea- 
sur. s, \rhou fall •crown, about two iuehes and a 
h:di‘ ill length, and is of a j>aie yellowish brown 
» oiw!?r. n till a liigli degree of transparency: the 
l.'Ciid is ry large, soniewliai dattc-ned, and fur- 
r'isl). ?! in front ivith a j>air ol' vciy .strong, curved 
fircips, which, when magniiieti, appear to he 
pei'ii'rafod at the tips by an oblong hole or slit, 
through wliich the animal .sucks the juices of its 
jnci : til - logs are slender, of moderate lengtli, 
and i laec;! on each side the thorax, the abdouien 
I'eing l('iiglhem‘d out to a very considerable ex- 
tent, rnul finely fringed or ciliated on each -.side 
tiic tail, w’ldeh termiiuitos in a most elegantly (li- 
vided tin or jjioce.ss. 'I'liis larva is of a. hold and 
ferocious disjiosiiion, eoinmilting great ravages, 
not only among tlie weaker kind of vvatr'r-insects, 
as well a.s water-newts, ta'ipoles, &c. hut e\en 
among fishes, c'f wliieli it freqiu'ntlv dcstrovs 
great numbers in a .season, and is therefore justly 
considered as one of the most mischievous aui- 
nials that can infest u ti,sh-poud. A larva of tins 
kind lias been known to seize on a young Tench 
of three iuclics in length, and to kill it in thc 
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space ofaboiit a minute; and even tli<? Banslidd<; 
itscjr, '.\ liieli is so great a destroj er of tiu; small 
fry Yjf iishes, and so well ai'ined for rielence, ‘s not- 
witlistanding a j)rcy to this <levouring inst'c), vviiieii' 
seizes it vvitli violence, and v(*iy <juiekly tlestrox s 
it. When arrived at its full growth, tii<' Jar\a 
betakes itself to tlie banks rdtlie water it iisbabits, 
and forming itseli'an oval hollo’iv in the soil earth 
or elav, itv a few dats ohanges into a einysalis 
much I’esembling tliat of tlu; geans Scarahmas, 
and of a wliitish <.‘olour. From tlris, in tlie space 
of al.sout tliree weeks, proceeds the complete in- 
sect. The male, which has lu'cn desc ribed above, 
is distingiiishalile not only by the .smoothness of 
the w ing-sheatlis, but by the Ikr superior breadth of 
tlie forol'eet, which are expanded near the tips into 
a broad oval dilatation, concave on tin' Iovvum' sur- 
face: the female, instead oi'lxhig smooth, has the 
wing-shells marked from about ilie middle to the 
ti|>s with numerous deeply-impres.sed longitudinal 
furrow's. 

Djftiscns cinereus is a nmeli smaller species, 
and of a broader shape in pro[><)rtiem: the male is 
of a blackish olive-eoioiir, with ;m oehi e-eoloured 
band acros.s tlu; tliorax, vvliieli, as well as the 
smooth wiiig-shell.s, i.s edged vvilJt oehre-colonr, 
while the female has tlio.se jiarts of a dull ash- 
colour, strongly marked by several longitudinal 
furrows. The larv'u of this species is of the same 
general form with that of the preceding, hut pro- 
portionally STuiilJer, and with a longer netk. It 
is not uncommon in stagnant waters. 
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Many otlier much smaller species of this genus 
may he found in ponds and slow-running waters. 
JSfr. Marsham, in his Entomologia Britannica, 
enumerates not less than forty-nine Bi’itisii I3y- 
tisci; so rapid has been the increase of entomolo- 
gical discovery witliin these few years past! 





HYDROPHILUS. HYDROPHIL. 


Generic Character. 


^nfcnM<rclavato-perfoliat8e. 
Pedes postici viJlosi, iiata- 
torii. 


Antenn<e clavate-perfoliate. 
Hind-Legs villose, formed 
for swimming. 


TPhIS genus differs from that of Dytiscus only 
in tluj structure of the antennas, wliich, instcsad oi 
being setactsous, are short, and furnished with a 
clavuted and ])erfoliated tip or knob. 

Tile jirinoipal European species, whicli is not 
an uncommon insect in our own country, is the 
llydropkilus piceus, perhaps tiie largest of the 
Uritish Coleoptera, if we except the Lucanus 
Cervus; measuring nearly an inch and halt in 
length. It is entirely black, and of a smooth sur- 
face, and is particularly distinguished by the form 
of its thorax, which is produced beneath into a 
very long and sharp-pointed spine, stretching to 
a considerable distance down the abdomen: the 
bind-legs are furnished on each side with strong, 
Init very fine hairs, as in the Dytisci, whicli the 
animal resembles in its manners. It is a native 
of stagnant waters, where its Ian- a is principally 
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obsoincrl to prey on tlic sin tiller kind of water- 
and is distineni'ilied In a puriicnkirity in 
tlie liicdiest decree renuirkulile: tiiis consists in 
the apparently anoinulous situation ol' tlii! legs, 
which seinn, unless very accurately considered, to 
be placed, not bmicath the thorax, as in otlier 
insects, hut on the upper part, and from thence to 
be deflected towards thii sides. 'Fliis uncommon 
appearance however is not on ing to a real dorsal 
inserlion of the legs, Init principally to the peculiar 
shape and position of the head; and tite deception 
is so much heightiawd hy the inverted jiosture in 
which the insect generally swims and re.sts, that it 
is bv no means ease, even for the most scientific 
observer, to di\est liim.sc'lf of the <'n'oiH!Ous idea 
before-mmitioned. Friseli, in his History of In- 
.sects, npp(?ars to have been coinpliit^ly conv inced 
of the reality of tlie dorsal insertion ol' tiui legs; 
and the celebrated H<>uumur, liming discovered 
something similar in another a<p;alic ins«x't, was 
sf> struck with the unu.sual a’lpearance, that li<^ 
has connnemorated it as a circumstance unparal- 
leled in the animal world. The autiior of tlie 
fonrtli volurni! of Seha’s I'luisaurus was of the 
same opinion, and exprc.ss!v’ w.-rns ids rciuh rs that 
his engraver, thinking to rectify vihat lie supposed 
an erroneous drawing, has representetl tlu^ Ii'gs in, 
this larva a.s situated beneath tiie thorax and not 
on tlie upper part. The sagacious Lyonet, in his 
obsoi'vations on Lessor’s “TheologiC des Insec t e.s,*’ 
seems to have bcien tlvc first who detected the 
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tsmiTdion error, and ascertained the real structure 
of the animal, which he* has clearly and satis- 
hiCti)!'!!}' ca plained. 

The larva.* (jf llie nydrc.j'hiis are supposed to 
remain about two years lx*fore. they' change into 
pupa? or chrysalides. "When the larva is arrived 
;it it.s full growth, it secretes itself in the bank of 
the water it inhabits, and having formed a con- 
venient cavity or cell, lies dormant for some time, 
after w hich it divests itself of its skin, and appears 
in the form of a chrysalis, in which state having 
continued for some time longer, it again delivers 
it.sc]f from its exuviae, and appears in its complete 
or beetle form. When first disengaged from the 
.skin of the chrysalis, it is of a pale colour, and 
very tender j but in the space of a few hours the 
('ly tra or wing-cases actpiirc a degree of strength 
and colour, Avhich gradually grows more and more 
intense, till the animal, finding itself sufiiciently 
strong, comes forth from its retreat, and commits 
ilself in its new form to the waters. 

'I'lie male is distinguished from the female by 
the structure of the fore-legs, which, as in the genus 
Dytiscus, arc furni.iijied, near the setting on of the 
feet, with a sort of horny', concave flaji or shield ; 
the legs of the females being destitute of this part. 
Tlie structure of tJie hind-legs is finely'^ calculated 
lor the animal’s aquatic mode of life, being fur- 
ilished on the inside W'ith a series of close-set 
filaments, so as to give a sort of finny appearance 
to the leg's, and to enable the animal to swim with 
the greatest ease and celerity. It may be added, 

V, VI. I*. I. 7 
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that the female of the Ilydrophilus piceus aflbrda 
an example of a faculty which seems to he exer- 
cised by no other coleopterous insect; viz. that 
of spinning a kind of web or flattish circular case 
of silk, which it leaves- floating on the water, and 
in which it deposits its eggs. This case is ter- 
minated on its upper surface by a lengthened 
conical process resembling a horn, of a bi’own 
colour, and of a much strotigcr or denser nature 
than the case itself, wiiich is white. The young 
larvm, as soon as hatched, make their escape from 
the envelop(nnent of tlie case, and commit them- 
selves to the water. This curious particular in 
the history of the Ilydrophilus piceus was first 
discovered by I.iyonett. 

‘ I’he Hydrophilus carahoidcs is a species measur- 
ing about three (piarters of an inch in length, and 
is of a polished black colour, and of an oval shape. 
Like the former, it inhabits stagnant waters, where 
its highly curious larva, admiraldy figured in the 
works of Roesel, may not unfrcquently be found: 
it is fringed along the sides with numbers of sepa- 
rate plumes or feather-formed branchije. 

'File genus Hydrophilus, like that of Dytiscus, 
has been greatly increa,sed by the persevering re- 
searches of modern entomologists. Mr. Afarsham 
enumerates twenty-eight British species. 

It may be added that the Hydrophili, like the 
Dytisci, sometimes emerge from the waters, and 
fly about the fields, and thus migrate occasiouall}’ 
from water to water; but as this happens chiefly 
by night, it is not generally observed. 





CARABUS. CARABUS. 


Generic Character. 


Jinfcnn/p sctacoac. 

Thorax oljcordjitiis, apice 
truncatus, marginatus. 

Abdomen ovatiim. 

Elytra iiiarginata. 


Antenna; setaccousi 
Thorax somewhat heart- 
shaped, truncated in 
front, margined. 
Abdomen ovate. 
Wing-sheaths mafgined. 


TThE insects belonging to this genus are very 
numerous, and many species are found in our otvn 
country. Among these one of the largest is the 
Carabus hortensit, so named from its being fre- 
quently seen iu gardens and pathways. It is 
about an inch in length, an<l of a dark brassy- 
green colour, with the wing-shells obscurely 
marked by three longitudinal rows of impressed 
points, while the edges are often of a shining 
purple or violet-colour, 

Carabus violaceus is extremely like the preced- 
ing, but is a size larger, of a black colour, and 
wants the three impressed line.s on the wing- 
sheatlis: the sides of the thorax and wing-sheaths 
are frequently tinged with a shining purple or 
violet-colour as in the former. It is found in 
woods and damp places. 
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Amonj^ the smaller species tiie Carahiis cupreus 
is a very frequent insect, being seen almost e\'ery 
where during the summer months in gardens, <fry 
pathways, &c, generally running, like the rest of 
this genus, with a very brisk motion: its usual 
length is about half an inch, and its colour cop- 
pery-olive, varying in different specimeus into 
gold-green, brassy, purple, &e. &c. 

The British s[jecies of Carabus, according to 
Mr. Marsham, amount to no less than a hundred 
and niiK*, and in this as well as in most other 
genera, we may well suppose tliat many arc yet 
undcscribed. 

In many ])arts of Europe, as in Gc'rmany, 
Trance, &c. is found a species of middlijig si^ic, 
and vviiioh is known airiong entomologists by the 
title of Carubu)! crepitans: it is thus named from 
tile extraordinary faculty which it possesses of 
diseharging from behimi, on l)eing pursued or 
irritated, a blueisli, fetid, and penetrating vapour, 
accompanied by a very smart explosion : this 
operation it has the power of repeating ten, 
twelve, or oven twimty times in succession, with 
equal violence, thus frequently escaping by terri- 
fying its pursuers. This insect is said to he 
often pursued, and sometimes preyed upon by a 
larger species of Carabus, against the attacks of 
which the peculiar faculty above-described is sin- 
gularly successful. From some late observations 
it appears that some exotic species of this genus 
.have a similar power in a still higher degree, be- 
ing of a much greater sme than the Europctai 
insect. 







TENEBRIO. TENEBRIO. 


Generic Character, 


Antenna moniliformes, ar- 
ticiilo ultimo subrotiindo. 

Thoraa' piano - convcxus, 
margiiiatus. 

Caput cxsertum. Elytra 
rigitliuscula. 


Aniamte moniliform, with 
the last joint rounded. 

Thorax plano-convex, niai'> 
gined. 

Head exserted. Wing- 
sheaths stiftish. 


In this genus the body is oblong-oval, and in 
most 8i)ecies .soiiu.'wliat pointed at the extremity: 
it may be observed also that several species are 
destitute of wings. Among the European Tene- 
brioiies one of tlie most remarkable is the Tenehrio 
mortisagus, a coal-black insect measuring about 
an inch in length, of rather slow motion, and dis- 
tinguished by the remarkably pointed uppearanco 
of the wing-sheaths, w'hich at their extremities 
.project a little beyond the abdomen: they are 
also perfectly connate or undivided, forming h. 
complete covering to the body, and being carried 
over the sides to some distance beneath, and the 
insect is totally destitute of real or under wings. 
It is usually found in darfc neglected plaxjes, 
beneath boards, in cellars, &c, and if handled, and 
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especially if crushed, diffuses a highly unplcasaM 
-ssmell. 

, Thifbxio ghbpmsM Tperhnps riot a LiimaBah spe- 
ipies^ unless it be the T. gibbosus pf that author. 
It is seen during the hottest part of^he summer 
about walls and pathways, and is distinguished 
by,, ^le remarkably globular appearance of the 
l^pdy;,rit ks totally black, the under parts having 
sometimes a slight violaceous cast, and the joints 
of the feet, which are remarkably broad, art; of a 
dull brown : the whole insect is of a very smooth, 
but not polished surface, and usually measur(;s 
about three quarters of an inch in length: in this 
however it varies considerably, some specinu:ns, 
probably the males, being considerably smaller: 
the antenna? in this insect are beautifully monili- 
form, all the joints being globular, 

Tenebrio molitor is au insect often scon in houses : 
it is one of the smaller kinds, and is coal-black, of 
a lengthened shape, vvith longitudinally striated 
wing-shells, and proceeds from a larva commonly 
known by the name of the Meal-Worm, from its 
being so frequently found in flour, &C!. it is of 
a yellowish white colour, about an inch long, 
slender-bodied, and of a highly poJislicd surface, 
and is considered as the favorite food of the 
Nightingale when kept in a state of captivity : it 
is said to remain two years before it changes into 
a chrysalis, 

The genus Tenebrio is numerous, and some of 
Jhe exotic species much resemble the general ap- 
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pearanco of the first described kind, but are much 
langer: many otiiers are small insects, ®iwl 
genus has received such ample accessions" froin 
the discoveries of later entomologists, that it is by 
Fabricius and others divided into several 'distinct 
genera, under the titles of Pimelia, Blaps, Alnthiif^ 



MELOE. MELOE. 


Generic Character. 


Ant€nn<ie moniliformes, ar- 
ticulo ultimo ovate. 
Thorax subrotiin lus. 
Elytra mollia, flexilia. 
Caput inflexum. 


AntemiiS moniliform, uitli 
the last joint ovate. 
Thorax roundish. 
Wing-Sheaths soft, flexile. 
Head inflected. 


Among tlif; principal speci<\s of Meloe may 
be numbered the Meloe Proscarakcus, commonly 
called the Oil-Beetle. It is of considerable size, 
often measuring near an inch and half in length; 
its colour is violet-black, especially on the antennae 
and limbs: the wing-sheaths are very short, in the 
female insect especially, scarcely covering more 
than a third of the body, and are of an oval shape: 
this species h frefjuent in the iidvanced state of 
spring in fields and pastures, creeping slondy, the 
body appearing so svvoln or distended with eggs 
as to cause the insect to move with difficulty. On 
being handled it suddenly exsudes from the joints 
of its legs, as well as from some parts of the body,* 
several small drops of a clear, deep-yellow oil or 
fluid, of a very peculia,r and penetrating smell. 
This oil Or fluid has been highly celebrated for its 
supposed efficacy in rheumatic pains, &c. when 
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^ rised as an embrocation on tiie parts affected : for 
tlji.^|)urpose also the oil expressed from the whole 
insect iius been us('d nitli c(|ii;d success. The 
feniale of rliis sjiecies deposits Iser eggs, 'which are 
s ery small, and. of an orange colour, in a large 
heap or mass Ixaieatli the surface of the ground; 
eael) egg, when viewed by the microscope, ap- 
pears of a cylindric shape, witli rounded ends: 
from tliese are hatched the l.arvse, which, at their 
fir.st a])pearanc(‘, scarcely measure a. line in hmgth, 
and are of an ochre-yellow, with l>lack eyes: th<!y 
are fiirnislii'd with short antenme, six legs of mo- 
derate length, and a long, jointed, tapering l)ody, 
tei-minated by two forking filaments or processes, 
'I’liese larvie are fouml to live hy attaching 
tliem.selvcs to other insects and absorbing their 
juices. They are sometimes seen strongly laslcn- 
ed to comnioii Hies, See. a practice so extraordinary 
as to havr* caused eonsideralile donht v. iiether they 
could ])ossihly liave been the n-al larva: of the 
Mi'loe rroscarabieus. The accurate oltser\ation.s 
of Degeer however have completely proved that 
they immediately fasten theinseh'cs to any insect, 
whether living or dead, that is ]>laced near them. 
It is therefore probable that in their natural suh- 
terrancous state they attach themselves in a si- 
.raitar manner to the larvm of the larger beetles, 
worms, &c. &c. 

• The Meloe scahrosus * extremelv resembles the 
preceding, and is found in similar situations, but 


* Marsham Entom, Britann, 



differs in being of a reddish purple colour, with a 
cast of <loep gildt'd gro(Mi. 

AJeloe veskatoriusy lilister-Fly, oi- Spanish-FJj, 
is an insect of great beauty, being entirely of the 
richest gild<'d grass-greei), Avith blac'k anteniioe. 
Its shape is lengthened, and the abdomen, which 
is })ointed, extends soiinnvhat beyond tlie wing- 
sheaths: its usual length is about an inch. This 
C(‘lel)rate<i insect, the Cmtlfntris of tlie Materia 
Medica, forms, as is noli kt)ovvn, the safest imd 
most effieacions epispastic: or blister-plaister, rais- 
ing, after tlie space of a few hours, the cuticle, and 
causing a plentiful .serous discharge from the skin. 
Jt i.s supposed however that the Cantharis of Dio.s- 
corides, or that used bv the aneiemts for the same 
purpose, was a different speeie.s, viz. the Aldoc 
Cicho7'ei* of Lintneus, an inseet nearly etpial in 
size to tlie M. Proscarahants, and of a black 
colour, Avith three transverse yidlow bands on the 
wing-shells. The Meloe vesicatorins is principally 
ffnind in the Avarmcr jiarts of Europe, a,s Spain, 
the South of France, &c. It is also observed, 
though far less plentifully, in some parts of our 
own country. 

* See a dis.serLitioti on this siiT)jcct in tbe sixth volume of the 
Amoenitates Acadcraicie. The Chinese still use it instead of our 
Cantharidcs. 
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MORDKLLA. MORDETJ.A. 


Gemric C/iaracte?', 


Anlemi^ fiHformes sorratst. 

Capul (Icllcxiim in territo. 

Palpi comprcsso - clavati, 
obli(iue. truncuti. 

Hhjtra deorsuin ciirva api-, 
cem versus. 

Lamina lata ante b-mora acl 
basin alxlonnias. 


I Antenna; filiform, serrated. 

] Head bent down, when dis- 
i tnrbed. 

Feelers comprcsscd-clavate, 
oblifjnely truncated. 

Wing-Sheaths etnvin^- 
downwards towards the 
tip. 

Lamina broad, before the 
thighs, at tlu! base of tbv^ 
abdomen. 


T[ HE present genus consists of bnt few specie.s, 
arnl iho.se of simdl size. I'lnt most eoniinon 
of the Rritish species is tlte MoriMla acukata^ 
measuring two or three lines in length: it is en- 
tirely Ithick, anti of a smooth surface; the abdo- 
meti is eompres.sed, and terminates in a spine or 
sharp process extending beyond the wing-sheaths; 
the legs are rather long, and the insect, when, 
disturbed, ha,s the power of leaping or springing 
to a small distance. It is usually found on plants, 
i*i gardens, &c. It is observed to vary occasion- 
ally in colour, having the wing-slieaths sometimes 
marked by ( wo tran.sverse, cinereous, villose bans. 
I bis supposed variety is by some considered, and 
perhaps justly, as a distinct .species. 



STAPHYLINUS. STAPHYLINUS 


Generic Chai'acicr. 


jlntonne imoniliformes. 
Elytra diniicliata. Ahv 
tec to. 

Cauda simplex, exserens 
duas vcsicnias ohloiigas. 


Antenna? moiriliform. 
Wing-Sheaths lial ved. 

Wings covcwmI. 

Tail siiri|)lo, protruding oc- 
casionally two oblong 
vesicles. 


In <Iu' genus Slaphylinns, which is pictty numer- 
ous, the wings, which arc rather large, arc curi- 
ously picatt'd or convolute<l IjciK iith the short, 
abruptly terniinatcd w ing-shcatits. 'i'he larger 
species are ol' an iinpleasing apj>earauee, and 
gtuieraliy run with eoii.siderahle sv\ it'tness. One 
of the most remarkable, as well as tlie largest of 
the British species, is the StapJnflinua tnqjur of 
Degecr, 'which is more than an inch long, entirely 
of a deep black colour, and when disturbed, sets 
lip the hinder part of its body, as if in a posture of 
defence: it is very frccpiently seen, during the 
autumnal season, about sunny j)ath\vays, fields, 
and gardens, and is furnished with a large head, 
and very strong, foreijiated jaws. This .species hits 
often been quoted as the Staphyliuus maxillosus 
of Linntcus, but it appears from late oh.scrvations 
to be a larger, and totally distijict species from 
that insect. 
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Stnphylinus crythruptenis is smaller than the 
prc^^ediiig, and is readily distinguished l>y the 
colojir of its wing-sheatlis, which arc of a dull 
brick-red : it is found about dmigliills and in 
danij) plat es. 

Staphylmua murinm is rather smaller than the 
crythropterus, and is of a dull blackish colour, 
clouded with obscure, ash-coloured, villose bands 
anti spots. 

I'hc Staphylini art? of a pretlacious nat.urt‘, livijig 
on tilt; smaller insects, worni.s, &c. "I'lioir larva? 
are subtei-rancou.s, aiul bear a considerable re-r 
semblance to the tsimplcte animals. '^I'ho British 
species, according to Mr. Marshani’s Entoraologia 
Britannica, amount to no fewer than eighty-.sevcn. 



^‘ORFICULA. EARWIG 


Gcnei ■}('. C 'iiaracfcr. 


y-fnlemi/e sctarfiv. 

Elytra (limiuiata. Jitc 

tCCtfP. 

Cauda forcipata. 


'} .dnicnva' set;u;c:(nis. 
Win<j( -Sheaths lialvt'.J, 
JP'higs covered. 

'I'ail foicipatcd. 


^JL HIS i.s not a nnmoroii.s g.-nns. 'I'lio For/kuln 
aurlcularia or common Eiirvvig is an insect so 
familiarly known that a formal (lcs(n*iption jviight 
seem unnecessary : its structure however is Ihghiy 
curious, and its natural history well worthy ol 
particular ohservution : the wings of this insect 
are remarkabljr' tdegant, and arc coinolutc-d 
beneath their small sheaths in so curious a man- 
ner that they cannot he viewed without admira- 
tion: they are veiy large in proj>ortion to the 
animal, transparent, and slightly iridescent. The 
earW'ig flies oidy hy night, and it is not without 
great difficulty that it can be made to expand its 
wings by day; it is even jirobahle that they would 
receive injury by any long exposure to the diurnal 
air; the animal therefore keeps them completely 
covered; and indeed so unusual a circumstance is> 
it to see them expanded, that Sir Thomas Brown, 
in his Pseudodojeia Epidemical has thought it neces- 
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'xary to confute the commonly received opinion 
tfe^it the Earwig is an “ impennous insect.” 

u'lie hnnale Earwig deposits her cgg.s, which 

are rather large for the .size of the animal, of a 

white f olour, and of an oval shape, under stones 

or in any dfimp situation, where tln\v may be 

secure from too mucli lieat or drought. I'roin 

these eggs are hai'chml the }onng larvie, which 

are at first very sniall,|but have very much the 

geiK'ral aspect of the j/a^-ent animal, except that 

they are of a white or whitish colour, and that 
«/ 

the limbs of the forceps at the tip of the abdomen 
are not jet curved inward.s. Ihe ])ar(mt insect, 
according to the observations of Degccr, guard.s, 
anil lu'oods over her young nearly in the same 
manner a,s a hen does over her chickens; and 
they generally remain close to the sides, or under 
the abdomen of Iht; parent fur several hours in 
the day. Ibey change their skin at certain inter- 
vals during the earlier stages of tlieir growth; and 
after each change acfjuire a darker colour and a 
greater degree of rc.semblauce to the hdl-grown 
insect; till at leiigih the wing-.Hji('aths and wings 
are formed, and the animals may be considered as 
porlet;t, 

Tlie usual food of the earwig consi.sts of d(?caycd 
fruit, and other vegetable substaucc.s, and it iloes 
not seem to be naturally carnivorous, though, if 
kept without proper nourislnnent, it w ill, like 
many other animals, occasionally attack an<l de- 
vour even its own species. 
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The popular dread in wliich this insect is held, 
on a snjjposition of its soiuctinics entering;' t|r.o 
cavitj’ of (lie cur, and piercing llie tyiiipaiiinn/ is 
now geuerully considered as an ancient and vulgar 
error. 








INSECTS. 

ORDER 

"Ik 

HEMIfTERA. 


BLATTA. COCKROACH. 

Generic. Character. 

Inflexam. ZTetfrf inflected. 

Antenna %Qts.(iQSR. Antenna setd^eous. 

Ala plance, snbcoriaceao. ff^ings flat, siibcoriaceou3. 

Thorax planiusculus, ofbi- 
culatus, marginatus^ nargihed. 

cursorii. formed for runn^^^ 

Comicula duo supra can- //orvjfe/^ tWo over the tail, 

dam. 

This is a genus containing many very destruc- 
tive and disagreeable insects, and vvhich form one 
of the principal inconveniences of the hotter 
climates. They devour various aiiimal and vege- 
table substances, and some species are of a highly 
unpleasant smell, which is apt to remain on such 

V. VI. p. I. 8. 
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articles a** they liave passed over. Tlio largest ol' 
the geiui'i is lire Blalta gigatUea of Linn^ens, 
^vliieh i" a nati\c of many of the warmer p;.rtt> 
(*f Am.i. Afrle.i, and South- America. It this 
species in parlieular whii'h seems to bp^iuf ended 
in the following descrijition of the Vavagc's of this 
genus by an (‘seellent obseryev'who had <''onteui- 
plated llie animals in thel’r nati\(‘ climes, 

“The ('ockroaehes Ire a race of pe'.tiferous 
being", eijually noisoue^and iniH-hievous to na- 
tives or strangers, but [larticularls lo collectors. 

TliC"e naslv and \oracious insects tlv out in lie- 
* * 

evenings ami <-oimnif monstnai'- ilcpredai i- ns: 
they nhimh r and erofh* all Linds of xicJn.d'., dje ( 

«. f 

and nndresl. ami damage all sorts of cloidhing, 
cspei lalU tlioso w hicli an* touched with powder, 
pom.iUmi, ami similar substances j iwcry thing 
m.ide of Ic'ulhcr, books, paper, and vaiioiis other 
articles, wJiich if thee do not destroy, at 'least 
th<’\ soil, as they fie<|uontly de[»osit a drop of 
their eserement where they settle, and some way 
or ollwr by that mentis damage what they cannot 
de\oiu'. They fly into the flume of candles, and 
Sonu'tiujes into the dishes: an' verv fond of ink 
and of oil, into which thdy arc ai)f to fall ami 
perisli. In this case they soon turn most ofTeu- 
siv<‘ly putrid, so that a man might as w'ell sit over 
the cadaverous body of a large animal as write 
with the ink in W'hich they have died. ’^Fhey often 
fly into persons’ faces or bo.som,s, and their legs 

* See the preface to the third volome of Drury's lixotic 

Insect 
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armed Avith sharp spiBi0Si'& pricking ex- ; 
citQ^Va siiikkui horror not. eariljf described. In 
old noiises tisey swahn by myriad.S' making every 
])art fif^hy beyond description wherever t|iey har- 
bour, wnk.li in the day-time is in dark corners, 
l)ehind all soi'l^f cloaths, in trunks, boxcsj and 
iu short CA Oiy plabs-jj^here they can lie ooncc'aled. 
in old limber and deal\ons(^s, when the family ’ 
i;. retired at night to s|^’ep, this insect, among 
other disagrecahie prope)>ie,s, has llie povver of 
making a noise which very much resembles a 
j'jretty smart knockhtg vvitli tlie Knuckle upon the 
wainscotting. The Biatta gigautea of Liniueus 
in thc% West Indies' is therefore frequently knovvii 
by the name of the Drummer. Three or four of 
these noisy creatures Avill sometimes be impelled 
to answer one another, and cause such a drum- 
ming noise that hone but those who are very gdod 
.sleepers can rest f<.>r them. What is most dis- 
agreeable, those Avho have not gaujiie curtains are 
sometimes attacked by them in their .sleep: the 
sick and dying have their extremities atfackedv 
and the ends of the toes and finger? of the dead 
are frequently stripped both of the skin and • 
flesh.” 

This horrible insect seems to be at present 
unknown in the European World, thoitgh btKeif 
species Irave been introduced by riiips ifcm the 
warmer regions, and are become nuisances in btir 
habitations and tvarehouses: yet,fi'om an bb.^fva- 
tion recorded by Moutfet it should seem that a 
specimen of the Biatta gigantea had by vsoiite 
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jneani foimd^^rt long ago into our couidrf, 
since it is hardly p'cistble to apply the dcscri.jit»u 
to any bthcr fchoWri kind *. “ A viris fide| dijjni.s 

accepi Blattam niollem vidgari sextuple itfajorem 
in sumrao teihplo PetropoU nostrsn fuissc, 

quae niorsu non cutem tantnm vcnantium 

vulneriabat, sed et sanguinega^ditius oopiosiusque 
cliciebat; erat digiti mifjoris inagnitudine longi- 
tudinequc, atque loco nluris so]>to iiiclnsa, evasit 
tamen post tridiium; S45uqua ratione ant via nexiio 
perspexit.” 

The Blatta orientaUs or common black Cock- 
roach, uhich is frequently called in our metropolis 
and elsewhere by tJie erroneous name of the black 
beetle, is supposed to have been first imported 
from the Eastern parts of tlic world, and seems to 
have made great progress of late years in extend- 
ing itself throughout the kingdom. 

The Blatta Americana or American Cockroach, 
which has long ago been elegantly figured by 
Madam Merian in her work on the insects of 
Surinam, is of a light chesnut-colour, and is ex- 
tremely common in the warmer parts of America 
and the West-Indian islands: it is somewhat larger 
than the black or easterif Cockroach. 

* " I have heard from persons of good credit that one of thcnc 
Blatta: vras found and taken in the top of the roof of the church 
at Peterborough, which was six times larger than tlie common 
JBldUa, and which not only piorrod the skin of those who en- 
deavoured to seize it, but bit so deep as to draw blood in great 
^l^antity j it was a thumb’s length and breadth in size, and being 
confii^ in a cavity of the wall, afte^ two or tlircc days made its 
one knew how.” 
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• Tj[i^ Blatta heterocUtd is an insect which is of a 
shortcK and rounder shape thah' ^ 
gi^nus;Mt is of a black colour, with wjnte spp^^^^^ 
an<l is di .tinguished by the remarkable circnin- 
t^tancc of Having three spots on one wing-sheath, 
and four on the C^^r: it is a native of India. 

7'he eggs in the gwus Blatta arc deposited in 
a kind of connate groupc, ^^)pearing at lirst view 
like a large single ovum. { 



MANTIS. MANUS. 


Generic Characti^r T 


Caput nutans, maxillosiAi, 
pai[)is instructum. ^ 

t' 

Antenna sctaceae. 

T/iorax linearis. 

Ala quatuor, meinbran- 
aceu', convoluta’; iiil'cri- 
ores plicata;. 

Pedes antici compressi, 
subtus serrato-donticu- 
Jati, arniati ungue soli- 
tario et digito setaceo 
Jaterali articuiuto; postici 
quatuor lajves, gcessorii. 


Head unstead}’^, armed with 
jaws, and furnished with 
pal])i or feelers. 

Antenna setaceous. 

Thorax linear. 
fVings four, membranace- 
ous, convoluted ; the 
lower pair pleated. 
Fore-legs, in most species, 
compressed, serrated be- 
neath, and armed with 3 
single claw and a setace- 
ous, lateral, jointed foot. 
Hind-legs smooth , formed 
for walking. 


TThIS is one of the most singular genera in the 
whole class of Insects, and imagiiitition itself can 
hardly conceive shapes more strange than those 
exhibited by some particular species. 

The chief European kind is the Mantis oratora 
of Linnaeus, or Camel-Cricket, as it is often called. 
This insect, which is a stranger to the British 
Hies, is found in most of the warmer parts ol 
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, Europe and is entirely of a beautiful green colour. 
It is nearly tliree inches in length, of a slender 
shape, and in its general sitting posture is observed 
to hold up the t'vo fore-legs, slightly bent, as if in 
an attitude of prayer: for tlii.s reason the supersti- 
tion of the vulgar has conferred upon it the repu- 
tation of a sacnal aninuil, and a jiopular notion 
has often prevailed, tltat a child or tra\e!l(;r having 
lost Ihs way, would be safely directed by observ- 
ing the (juarter to ubicli the ajiiin:d poi;>ti;d when 
taken into the hand. In its real dis])osition it is 
very far fi'om sanctity; preying with great ra- 
pacity on any ol’ the snnillcr insects which tall in 
its way, and for whicli it lies in wait with anxious 
assiduity in the posture at first uientioned, .seizing 
tliem with a sudden s[)ring when Avithitv its reaeli, 
and devouring tlieni. It is al.so of a very pugnaei- 
ons iialure, and wIkmi kejit with others of its own 
species in a state of captivity, will attack its neigli- 
hour with the utmost \ioleuce, till one or the oilier 
is destroyed in the contest. Jloe.sel,. who kept 
some of t hese inscet.s, observes that in their mutual 
eoullict.s their uuma'uvres very much resemble 
those of Ilnzz;irs fighting with sahres; and some- 
times one cl(:ave,s the other thi'ough at a single 
stroke, or severs the head from its body. During 
the.se engagements the wings are generally ex- 
panded, and when the iiattle is over the conejueror 
devours his antagonist. 

Among the Chinese this (juarrelsome property 
in the genus Mantis is turned into a similar enter- 
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tainment with that afforded by fighting cocks and 
quails : (for it is to this insect or one closely allied 
to it that I imagine the following passage in; Mr. 
Barrow’s account of China to allude.) “ They 
have even extended their enquiries after fighting 
animals into the insect tribe, and have discovered 
a species of Gryllus or Locust that will attack 
each other with such ferocity as seldom to quit 
their hold without bringing away at the same 
time a limb of their antagonist. These little crea- 
ture.s arc fid and kept apart in bamboo cages, 
and the custom of making them devour each other 
is so common that, during the summer months, 
scarcely a boy is to be seen without his cage of 
Grasshoppers.” Barrow's I'raxwls in China, p. 1 59. 

The Mantis precaria is a native of many parts 
of Africa, and is the supposed idol of the Hotten- 
tots, which those superstitious |)eople arc reported 
to hold in the highest veneration, the person on 
whom the adored insect happens to light being 
considered as favoured by the distinction of a 
celestial visitant, and reganhal ever after in the 
light of a saint. This species is of the same gene- 
ral size and shape with the M. oratoria, and is of 
a beautiful green colour, with the thorax ciliated 
or spined on each side, and the upper wings each 
marked in the middle by a semitransparent spot. 

Of all the Mantes perhaps the most singular 
in its appearance is the Mantis gongylodes of 
Linnaeus, which, from its thin limbs, and the gro- 
tesque form of its body, especially in its dried 
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^ state, seems to resemble the conjunction of several 
fragments of withered stalks, &c. This also is the 
case with the larvae of many of the genus, before 
the wings are formed. 



PHASMA. PHASMA. 


Generic Character. 


Caput grande. Antennte j 
fdiformes. Ondi jjiuvi, j 
rotundati. . 

Steynmuta tria inter ocnlos. 

Alte quiitnor, iiHunbrana- 
ce£c ; fiiip(?,riorc'.s abbre- 
viativ, inferiores j 

Pedes auibulatorii. 


Head large. Antenna ^W- 
forii). /,Vcv small J roinid- 
el. 

Steynmata tliron, bet%Yceu 
rbe tn os. 

Wings four, membranaee- 
ous; the ujqier |uiirabbre- 

• viated ; 1 ';e lower j>leated. 

Feet formed for walking. 


TT His, winch is not, .st rictly .speaking, a Lintneaii 
genns, being foj'ine<l iV\>m some of the Liiinmau 
Mantes, (lillers li’Ojn the genu.s Mantis in having 
all the legs equally formed for walking, or without 
thefalcifonn joint which distinguishes the fore-legs 
in the genus Mantis, 'rhe autoinne are setaceous, 
and the head large and broad: to these characters 
may be added tlie shortness of the upper wings or 
hemelytra, which scarcely cover more than about 
a third part of the body, while the lower wings are 
often very large and long. In their mode of life 
the Phasinata differ from the Mantes j feeding 
entirely on vegetable food. In the extraordinary 
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appearance of many of its species this genns is at 
least equal to the prececlihgi 

I’lie most remarkable is the Pha-wm Gtgas or 
Giant Phasma. (Mantis Gigas. Lin.) This in- 
sect measures six or eight inelies in length, and is 
of a very lengthened sha[)e both in thorax and 
abdomen, which are of a subcylindric form, the 
thorax being roughened on the tidges and \ipper 
surface by numerous small spines or tubercles: the 
upper wings are small, green, and veined like the 
leaves of a plant, while the lowi r are very ainple, 
reaching half the length of the body or farther, of 
a very pale transparent brown, elegantly viiried 
and tesselatctl l)y darker spo<^s and patches: the 
legs are of moderate length, witli the joints 
roughened by spines. The larva and jnipa of this 
si)ecies bear a more singular appearance than 
even the complete insect, greatly resembling^, on 
a general view, ^a piece of dry stick vvitli several 
small brokem twigs adhering to it : for this reason 
it has lieeu generally known in colhxgions by the 
name of the Walking Stick, and under this title is 
figiux'd in Edwards’s Gleanings of Natural Hi.s- 
tory, and many other publications. It is however 
probable that tliongli of a pale brown in its dry 
state, it is in reality green when living; the natural 
colour fading after death, as in many others of 
this tribe. It is a native of the island of Amboina. 
It may be added, that this insect either runs into 
several varieties as to size and some other parti- 
Gulafs, or that there exist in reality many distinct 
species, which have been confounded under one 
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common name. Tlio ingenious Mr. Donovan, in 
his elegant publication entitled An Epitonje of 
the Insects of Chirui,” mentions a specimen neui’ly 
thirteen inches in length. In the I.everian Mu- 
seum t.‘xisls a A'ery capital specimen, VAdiich has 
been figured in the Naturalist’s Miscellany; but 
the most exquisite representation yet given is in 
the incomparable work of Stoll, 

The Plumna tl'dalaiiim is another extraonlinary 
species, and seems to have been first described 
in the fourth volume of the Transactions of the 
Liunman Society by Mr. Jolin Parkinson. It is 
preserved in the Leverian Museum. The descrip- 
tion given in the Linnaian Transactions run.s as 
follovv.s. 

“This singular animal, wliich appears to be a 
species hitherto unde.scribed, is at present in the 
Teverian Afuseum. It is supposed to be a native 
of Asia, and belong.s to that tribe of irnsects which 
Stoll has calleil Spectres, ami which constitute a 
distinct genus from that of Mantis. The present 
species measures six inches and a quarter I’rom 
the upper part or top of the head to the extremity 
of the abdomen. The whole animal is of a llattened 
form, more es|)ecially on the abdomen, which mea- 
sures about an inch and half across in its broadest 
part: the thorax is of an obtusely rhomboidal 
form, the sides sloping each way from the flattish 
upper part. The wliole tliorax is not only edged 
with spines, but has also several very sharp ones 
distantly scattered over its surface. The head 
rises up backwards into an obtusely conic shape. 
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and has several very strong and large spines or 
pi*ocesscs. The abdomen is edged, almost tlirough- 
out its whole length, vvitli a continued series of 
small s])iiie.s, to the number of live on the side of 
each individual segment: the extreme segments 
are without spines. The tbigbs or first joints of 
the lower pair ol legs are iji this insect remark- 
ably strong, of a somewhat triangular sliape, and 
beset witii some strong spines; but the tibia? or 
second joints are armed with fttr larger and 
.strot)ger ones. The upper and middle pair of 
legs are of a nearly similar structure in propor- 
tion, but much less strongly spined. The coltuir 
of all the legs is green, tinged with brown; tin' 
spines blackish: the general colour of the thorax, 
abdomen, and licad is now brown, but might 
pi’obably have been green in the living animal. 
'I’lie wings are sc:ari;ely larger than the elytra or 
wing-shcatlis, and seem originally to have been 
reddish, a tinge of that colour still pervading 
some parts of the wings: the tips are green: these 
wings are very strongly veined vvith brown fibres: 
the wing-cases are of a strong opake green, an<I 
were doubtless more vivid in the living insect: 
tliey ha\ e a great resemblance to a pair of lt;av(\s. 
d'be mouth bus four palpi, which are rather long, 
and undei- the mouth are sitiuited two ]caf-shape<l 
organs, perhaps belonging to the action of that 
part. The antennie are wanting, the first joints 
alone renjaining. The abdomen is terminated by 
a kind of boat-shaped organ, the keel of whieli 
possesses a considerable space beneath tlie abdo- 
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men, so that fewer segments appear on that part 
than abo\ e. Tim concavHy of this organ is covered 
by a terminal scale and bifid process, constituting 
the tip of the abdomen on the upper part. On 
raising thi.s valve, an ovum, nearly of the size of 
a pea, but of a more lengthened form, was dis- 
covered lying in the cavity beneath; and on in- 
specting fartlu'r into the cavity of the abd<nnen, a 
great many more ova, exactly similar, were found, 
to the number of five; or six-and-twenty, some still 
remaining in tlxe upper part: these eggs are of a 
slightly oblong shape, but llatlcued at one end: 
they are of a l>r<n\ n < ohtiir, and marked ail over 
with numerous iinju'essed points; and have on 
one .side a mark or double u aved line, so dis})osed 
as to represent a kind ofero.ss, as if carved on the 
surface: the flattened end is surnmnded bv a .small 
rim or ledge, and scents to be the i>art which opens 
at the exclusion of the larv a, sitioe it readily sepa- 
rates from the rest. Oil immersing .some ofthe.se 
ova in warm water, and opening fhcm, the in- 
cluded yolk, of a deep yellow (.Hviour, and of the 
appearance of a transparent gum, w^a.s discovered; 
and thi.s, wlien burned, alfonlv'd tlic' usual smell of 
animal substances, but iu some it was aecomftaiiitxl 
by a slight degree of fragrance. It is perliaps 
needle.ss to observe tliat these mature ova clearly 
prove the insect to i)c; in its complete or ultimate 
state, and not in that of a larva.” 

Some insects of this geuu.s, like the preev'ding, 
are remarkable for the extreme, and even <lce<!p- 
tive resemblance whicli their upper wings bear to 
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, the, leaves of trees. This is evidently a provision of 
Nature for the .security of the animal again.st the 
attacks of birds, &c. as well as for the more ready 
attainment of its prey; since when sitting among 
the brancht!s of' troths, &c. it eludes the notice both 
of the former and the latter. Of this kind is the 
Phasma sicafoUmn, (Mantis siccifolia. Lin.) the 
wings of which, when closed, so strongly resemble 
tlie appearance of a leaf, that the insect is fre- 
quently known in cabinets under the name of the 
W'alking leaf, as the larva of the Pliasmn Gigas 
is by that of the walking stick. The female of 
this species has no under wings. 



GRYLLUS. LOCUST. 


Generic Character. 


Caput inflexuni, maxillo* 
sum, palpis instructum. 

Antenna plerisquc setacoa^ 
sen fillformcs. 

Ala quatuor, dcHuxa’, con- 
voIutsR ; inferiores pli- 
cata). 

Pedes postici saltatorii : 
ungues ubique bini. 


Head inflected, armed witl» 
jaws, and furnished with 
feelers. 

Antenna, in most species, 
cither filiform or setace- 
ous. 

Wings four, deflex, con- 
voluted ; lower wings 
pleated. 

Hind-Legs formed for leap- 
ing; claws double on all 
the feet. 


In the genus Gryllus the anlennte are in most 
species setaceous, in others fdiform, and in some 
flat and lanceolate: the head is large, bent down- 
wards, and furnished with strong jaws : the wings 
are four in number; the upper or exterior ones 
deflected, and longitudinally extended; and the 
lower or under ones jileated: the hind legs are 
formed for leaping, greatly exceed the rest in 
length, and are furnished with very strong, broad 
thighs. 

The major part at least, if not all of this genu.s 
feed jentirely on vegetables, and from their num- 
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befs and voracity constitute one of the severest 
_^ests of the hotter regions of the globe, occasion- 
ally committing the most dreadful ravages, and 
converting the most fertile provinces into the; ap- 
pearance of barren deserts. 

Among the most noxious species is the 
WiigrtfifonW of Linuajus, or common migratory 
locust, which of all the insects capable of injuring 
mankind seetps to possess the most dreadful powers 
of destruction. Legions of these animals are from 
time to time observed in various parts of the world, 
where the havoc they commit is almost incredible ; 
whole provinces are in a manner desolated by 
tliem in the space of a few days, and the air is 
darkened by their numbers: nay even when dead 
they are still terrible; since the putrefaction ari«^ 
ing from their inconceivable number is such that 
It has been regarded as one of the probable causes 
of pestilence in the Eastern regions. This formid- 
able Locu.st is generally of a hrownish colour, 
varied with pale red or flesh-colour, and the legs 
are frequently blueish. In the year 1748 it ap- 
peared in irregular flights in several parts of Eu- 
rope, as in Germany, France, and England; and 
in this capitfil itself and its neighbourhood greai 
numbers were seen: they perished however in a 
short-time, and were happily not productive pf 
any material mischief, having been probably 
driven by some irregular wind out of their in- 
tended course, and weakened by the coolness of 
thedimate. 

yP^m a paper published in tlie 18th volume of 

.V. VL P.. i. 9 



tb'^3i*bflo^c>'^^ ^tansa^tiori^ tjitf 

i> :7ear 1693 sbitie #t^Wrms" 6f Locust 

fcli^ettkd in some pWts of Wales. Two vast flights 
'li^ivEfO observed hi ’ air ftot far from the town of 
in M the others fell in 

?|^Ee^br6keshh'e. : From 'a lett^^^ the 

ii sfetH volnthe of the saine work it appears that some 
ef;p^ts of G?^(?rmah|i l^rticularly of 

^vBrandcnburghi’ mffei^d'^^hsidemblC iry dry 
ilifrmn the depred^ionS of They 

04n.ade their appeardhee in the spring of the year 
il 73'iy from flights Which had deposited their Cggs 
;Vcih:the gi omid the preceding year. They attacked 
fand devoured the Wbhhg spike of the wheat, &c, and 
..this chiefly by nighty and 'thus laid waste many 
sftcrei: at a time beyond all hope of recovery. In 
^^tlmd;dth vohime of the same Iransactions w'c fiiu .1 
description of the -ravages of these animals iii 
fWalachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, Hungary, and 
'Polandin the yearn 1747 and 1748. ^ 

V y The flist swarins entered into Transylvahia 
: 14 August 1747 : succeeded by others, 

Wnch were so surprisingly numerous, that W^ 

^ il% reached the: Sed fcer, they were full ibur 
: hoiirs in their paSsage over that place; and pity 
tkW so close that they triade a sort # noise iii Pie 
■ air by the beating of Pieir wings against 
P"-;<^#^<^dth swarmWaafsoiue huiipr^a. 

dffatHp^s; ahdf slheight or density naay be easily 
imagined to be more considerable, inasmuch as 

when they flew IpWethp pebpie' eph’d 
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not know one another at the distance of twenty 
--j>aces: but, whereas they were to fly over a river 
tliat runs in the vailics of the Red Tbu tr, and could 
iiiul neil her resting-place nor food j being at length 
rir<*d with their flight, one part of them ligltted on 
the unripe cr^rn on this side of the Red Tower, inich 
as millet, Turkish wheat, &c.i another pitehc-d on 
a low wood, where, having miserably wasted the 
produce of the land, they continued their journey, 
as if a signal had actually been given for a march. 
The guards of the Red Tower attemyjted to stop 
their irruption into Transylvania by firing at 
thenj^i aiul, indeed, where the balls and shot 
,M\cpt through the swarm, they gave way and di- 
tided; but, having filled up their ranks in a mo- 
nu'iit, they proceeded on their journey. In the 
month of September some troops of them were 
thrown to the ground by great rains and other 
inclemency of the weather, and thoroughly soaked 

ith wot, they crept along in quest of holes in the 
earth, thing, and straw; where, being sheltered 
from the rains, they laid a vast number of eggs, 
which stuck together by a viscid juice, and were 
longer and smaller than what is commonly callcxl 
an mit’s eggf, very like grains of oats. The 
females, liaving laid their eggs, die, like the Silk* 

f ‘ 

■* In the Eastern parts of the world it is often found necessdfjr 
for the Governors of particular provinces to command a certain 
number of the military to take the field against armies of Locusts 
with a train of artillery. 

l^JSbich is not the real egg, but the chiys^ of the ant, ea* 
in its oval silk^ case. 
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worm I aneb^&Twbhsyivanians Ibund by extx'n- ,. 
once that the swatou which entered onr fields by 
the HeJ Totter, did not seem to intend remaining 
there, but were thrown to the ground by the force 
of the wind, aiwi there .laid their eggs; a vast 
number of whidt beiftg turned upland crushed by 
the plough in the’beginning of the ensuing spruni;, 
yielded a yellonriife juice. In the .s)>ring of 1748 
certain little btaddsb worms wore scon 1 ) mg in 
the fields and among the bushes, sticking togethi^r, 
and collected in clusters, not unlike the hillocks 
of moles or ants. As nobody knew what they 
were, so there was « little or no notice taken of 
them, and in May'they were covered by the shoot- 
ing of the com sown in winter; but the sub- 
se<jt}ent June discovered what those worms wore; 
(or then, as the com sown in spring was pretty 
high, these creatures began to spread over the 
, fields, and become destructive to the vegetables 
by tlicir niunbers. Then at length the country 
people, who had slighted the w'aming given them, 
began to repent of their negligence; for as these 
insect*? were now dispersed all over the fields, they 
could not be extirpated without injuring the corn. 
At that time they differed little or nothing from 
our common Grasshoppers, having their head, sides, 
and back of a dark colour^ with a yellow belly, 
and the' rest of a reddish hue. About the middl^ 
of Jun^', according as they were hatched sooner 
,«r later, they were generally a finger’s l^ingth, or 
^ sdittewhat longer,, bu(t their slmpO and'etdonr still 
cotitiniied, Towards the end of June they 
off their outward covering, lijkd th,^ it plainly ap- 
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ppared that they had wings, refyiifce the wings of 
^bees, but as yet unripe and unekpa»rdeds and then 
their body was \ery tsndefr, ^Ffd t»f a yellowish 
green: then, in order to rendfer theniiselves jdt for 
flying, they gradually unfolded their wings wiib 
their hinder feet, as flies do, and as soon as any Of 
tliem found themselves able to use their wing**, 
they soared up, and by flylngf round the others, 
enticed them to join them; and thus, ilieir num- 
bers cncrcaslill <laily, tiny took circular flight*' 
of twenty or thirty yards square, until they were 
joined by the rest; and after miserably laying 
waste th(*ir native fields, they proceeded eUewhert* 
in large troops. Wheresoever those troops hap 
pened to pitth, they spared no sort of vegetable: 
they eat up the young corn, and the v*ery grass, 
but nothing was more dismal than to behold the 
lauds in which they were hatclicd; for they so 
greedily devoured every green thing thereon, be- 
fore they could fly, that they left the ground quite 
bare.” 

" I’licro is nothing to be feared in those places 
to which this plague did not reacli before the au- 
tumn; for the Locusts have not stnmgtli to fly to 
any considerable distance but in the mouths of 
July, August, and the beginiiig of September; 
and even tht'ii, in their places of resi<l- 

ence, they seem vtarracr climates.*’ 

" Different methtma ^re lo bo employed, ac- 
cording to the age and state of these insqctsj for 
some jyill be effectual as .s6o« as they ^ 9 bed; 
ttJhs5g.,whC4 they b%in 'H>'*4rawl,'an4 
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fine when they begin to fly; and experience- has 
taught us here iu Tran&ylvania, that it would have 
be('n of groat , service to have diligently sought 
out the places where the females lodged ; for no- 
thing was more easy than earcfuUy to visit those 
places in March, and April, and to destroy their 
eggs or little worms with sticks or briarsj Or if 
they were- nut to he beat out of the bushes, diuig- 
hills, or heaps of straw,^to set lire to them •, and 
this method wouki have been verjlfeasy, conveni- 
ent, and sueressful, as it has been in «)ther places; 
but in the summer, when they have marcbeil out 
of their spring-quarters, imd have invaded the corn- 
fields* &c. it is almost impossible to extirpate them 
without thoroughly threshing the whole piece of 
land tliat harbours them with stick.s or flails; and 
thus crusliing the locust witli the produce of the 
land. Finally, when the corn is ripe or nearly .so, 
W'c have found, to our great loss, that there is no 
other method of getting rid of them, or even of 
diminishing their numbers, but to surround the 
piece of ground with a multitude of people, who 
might fright Ihem away with*bells, brass vessels, 
and all other sorts of noise. But even this method 
will not succeed till the .sun is pretty high, so as 
to dry the corn from the dew; for otherwise they 
will either stick to the stalb|^r He hid under tlie 
grass; but when they to be driven, to a 

waste piece of ground, ti^ are to be beat with 
Sticks or briars; and if tliey gather together in 
heaps, straw or litter may be thrown ove»' them 
and,j?g| op .Hrc, Now this method seems raxKir 
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to lessen their numbers than tolafly destroy them ; 
.<br many of them lurk under the grass (»r thiek 
corn, and in the lissurei> of the ground from tlie 
sun’s heat: wherefore it is requisite to repeat^this 
operation several tim<'s, in order to diminish their 
numbers, and eonswiuently the dainagt' done by 
them. It will likewise lx* of use, uhere u lari^e 
troop of them has pitched, to dig a long french, of* 
an ell width and depth, and place several jutsou*' 
along its edges, provided with brooms and such- 
like things, while another numerous set of peopli 
form a semicirc le that takes in both end ■> of the 
fretieh, and cmcompasses the locusts, and, by mak- 
ing the noise above-mentioned, drive them into 
the treneli, out of which if they attempt to escap**, 
those on the t'dges are to sweej) them back, ami 
then crush them with their brooms and stakes 
.nul burj’ them by throwing in the earth again. 
Biit when they liav c begun to fly, tliere should bc- 
horsemen upon the W'ateh in the fiehks, who, upon 
any ap})caraiiee of the swarm taking wing, should 
immediatedy alarm the neighbourhood by a c'erkiin 
signal, that they might come and fright them from 
their lands by all sorts of noise; and if tired with 
flying, they happen to pitch on a waste fdei c' of 
land, it will bo Very easy to kill tliem w'ith sfirlcp 
and brooms in the evening or early in the nun’n- 
ing, while they art' W'd with the dew ; or anytime? 
ivf the day in rainy weather, for then the}' are not 
able to fly. I have already taken notice that, if 
»h(? wgatlier be cold or wet in autumn, they gene- 
i3jil^ide themselves i» secret places. Where they 
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their eggs, and then die: thorefiore great caro 
ihotild be taken at this time, when the ground is 
Treed of its crop, to destroy them before they lay 
their eggs. In this month of September, 1748, we 
received certain intelligence that several swarms 
of locusts came out of Walachia into Transylvania 
through the usual inlets, and look possession of a 
tract of land in the neighbourhood of Clamherty, 
near three miles in length, where it was not ])ossi- 
hle to save the millet and Turkish wheat from tlicsi' 
devourers, 1 am of opinion that no instance of 
this kind will occur in our history, except what 
some old men roniemher, aud what we liave <'x- 
pertenced; at least there is no account that any 
JLocusts came hither which did not die before they 
laid their eggs: however this is a known fact; that 
about forty years ago, some swarms came hither 
out of Walachia, and did vast damage where\(‘r 
they settled; but either left this country before tho 
end of summer^ or died by the inclemency of tho 
weathCT.'^ 

As an appendix to the foregoing account it is 
9dded by a correspoiulent from Vienna, that “ a 
considerable number ol‘ locusts had also come 
witbiH twenty leagues of that city, aud that one 
column of them had been seen there, which was 
fbout half an hour’s journey in breadths but’ of 
aucb a' length that, after three hours, th<mgh they 
^egied to fly fast, one could not see the end of the 
<^lumii.'* “ 

We have bdbre observed, that tho 
w^akfoTell'in several parts of England, and inV*Cv 
ticular to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, in 
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the? year 1748, were evidently 
-detatehments rmin the vast fllgnt^ w|doh?:^ that 
year visited many of the inland pa^ts id' Eu- 
ropean Continent. I 

The ravages of Locusts in various parts df the 
world, at different periods, are recorded hy numer- 
ous authors, and a summary account of their prin- 
cipal devastations may be found, in t^^ works of 
Aldrovandus. Of these a few shall be selected 
examples. Thus, in the year 593 ; of the Chriltian 
era, after a great (Irouglit, these , animals appear- 
ed in such vast legions as to cause a damiiie. in 
many countries, Ih 677 Syria apd MesofWlltoiia 
were overrhn by them. In 852 immenseTiSti^^ros 
took their flight from the Eastern regions;*nto%he 
West, flying with such a sound that thdy 'wd^ht 
have been mistaken for birds: they destrpye#?all 
'•cgetahles, not sparing even the bark of treek-^ud 
the thatch of houses j and deyourihg the* corfso 
rapidly as to destroy, on computation, an hufidfted 
and forty acres in a day: their daily niarchek^’^br 
distances of flight were computed at twentyiftiles; 
and these were regUlatccl by leatlers or klngki^^ho 
flew first, and settled on the spot which wakt^be 
visited at the same hour the next day byftljesU'ftdle 
legion; thei^ marGhes were alwayi^ jUUdertaic^’^it 
sunrise, These LoChsts Were at lengtftidrivfeStt?^ 
the fprce of wimls in^'the j^dgip (^eaujiftil 
thrown back by the' tide and left puitlte 
Cpui^d ,a drea(^l pestilence by their srficfl^'"^W 
X27,J-‘ ali the corn-fields of Milan wepeisdeaffliyT 
and in the year 1339 all those 
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In 1541 incredible hosts afflicted Poland, Wa- 
lachia, and all the adjoining territories, darkening 
the sun with their numbers and ravaging all the 
fruits of the earth. 

One of the largest species of Locust yet known 
is the Gryllm cristatus oi Linnmus, which is five 
or six times the size of the Gryllus migratorius, 
and, together with spnie others of the larger kind, 

made use of in some parts of the Avorld as 
an article of food: they,are eaten both fresh ami 
salted, in which last state they are publickly sold 
in the markets of some parts of the Levant. The 
quantity of edible substance which they afford is 
but small, especially in the male insects; but the 
females, on account of the ovaries, afford a more 
nutritious sustenance. It is well kiiown that dif- 
ferent interpretations have been sometimes given 
of the passage iii the sacred writings in which John 
the Baptist is said to have fed on Locusts and wild 
honey; and the word axftSaf has been supposed 
to meaji the young shoots of vegetables rather 
than Locusts; but, since the fact is established, 
that these insects are still eaten by the inhabitants 
of the East, ther<; seems not the least reason for ad- 
mitting any other interpretation than the usually 
received one. Why should we wonder that the 
abstemious pfOphet, during, his state of solitary 
seclusion fi om the commerce of the world, should 
npport himself by a repast which is to be num- 
er^L not among tlie luxuries of life, but merely 
reg^ded as a substitute foi; food of a more 
abib natpre? We may ai^o Tfflduce in support w 
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this idea, the lestirtiony of Hassolquist, who thus 
expresses himself on this very subject. “ They 
who deny iiise<;ts to liave been the food of tliis 
lioly man, urge, that this insect is an iinaccustom» 
ary ami unnatural foo<l; but tliey vvoidd soon be 
convinced of the cimtrary, if they would travel 
hither, to Egypt, Arabia, or Syria, and take a 
meal with the Arabs. Roasted locusts are at this 
t ime eaten by the Arabs, at the ])ropcr season, 
when they can }»rocure theruj so that in all ju-o- 
bability this dish lias been useil in the time 
of St. .John. Ancient customs are not here 
subject to many changes, and the victuals of St. 
John are not believed unnatural here; and I was 
assured by a judicious Greek ])ricst, that their 
Church laid never taken the word in any other 
sense; atul he even laughed at the idea of its 
being a l>ird or a plant.” 

Hassdquifit's Travels, Engl. TransL /;. UIq. 

I'lie CJryllus cristatus al)ove-mentioned is a 
higlily beautiful animal ; being of a l)riglit red. 
Math the body annulated with black; and the legs 
varied with yellow: the upper wings tessclated 
with alternate v ariegations of <lark and pale green ; 
the lower with transverse, undulated sti’caks; the 
length of the animal from head to tail is about 
four inches, and the expanse of wings from tip to 
tip, wlien fully extended, hardly less than seven 
inches and a half. It is exquisitely figured in the 
works of Roesel. 

Greatly allied to the preceding is the Gryllus 
DuXi figured in the elegant wawk of Mr. Drury. 
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It is of the same size and general appearance, 
but has the body green; the upper wings brown, * 
with the front-edge green; and the lower wings 
red, with numerous black spots disposed in such 
a manner as to form transverse streaks. It is a 
native of South-America and the West-Indiun 
islands. 


The Grjjlltis xnridmimns of Limneus is one of 
the largest European species, and is often seen 
during the decline of summer in onr own countrv. 
It i.s wholly of a pule grass-green, with a slight 
blueish cast on tlie head and undta* })art of the 
thorax, which is marked above l)y a loiigituditial 
reddisii-hiown line: tlic length oi’ the insect, Irom 
the month to tlie tips of ihe wings is about two 
indies ai.d a half: tiie female is distinguished by 
a long sword-shaped proee.ss at the end oi the body, 
being tlie iiistiinnent with which she pierces the 
gi^nd in order to deposit iier eggs: it consists 
of a pair of valves, through the whole length of 
which the eggs are protruded: tluy are of an 
oblong form, and of a pale brow n colour. 

Tlie Gn/lltts verrudvorm is also found in some 
parts of England, and is of an equal size with the 
viridissinms, but of a reddish-brown colour, with 


darker variegations: this animal, according to 
Linnteus, is frequently applied by the people in 
Sweden to warts on the hands, wbich it is sufl'ered 


to bite off, and is said thus to prevent their return. 

But of all thp British insects of this genus the 
Gryllus Gr^llolatpa or Mole-Cricket is by far the 
most cudous; and in its colour and manner dif- 
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fers 'greatly from the rest. It is of an uncouth, 
and even formidable aspect, measuring more 
than two inches in length; and is of abroad and 
slightly flattened shape, of a dusky brown colour, 
with a ferruginous cast on the under parts, and is 
rea<iily distinguished by the extraordinary struc- 
ture of its fore-legs, which are excessively strong, 
and furnished with very broad feet divided into 
several sharp, claw-shaped segments, with which it 
is enabled to burrow under ground in the manner 
of a Mole: the lower wings, which, when cx-^ 
panded, are very large, are, in their usual state, 
so complicated under the veiy short and small 
upper-wings or sheaths, that their ends alone ap- 
pear, reaching, in a sharpened form, along the 
middle of the back; the abdomen is terminated 
by a [tail* of sharp-pointed, lengthcnesl, hairy pro- 
cesses, nearly equalling the length of the antennae 
in front, and contributing to give this animal an 
appearatice in some degree similar to that of a 
Blatta. 

The Mole-Crioket emerges from its subterrane- 
ous retreats only by night, when it creeps about 
the surface, and octiasionally employs its wings in 
flight. It prepares I’or its eggs an oval nest, mea- 
suring about two inches in its longest diameter: 
this nest is situated a Jiand’s breadth below the 
surface of the ground : it is accurately smoothed 
within, and i.s furnishtxl with an obru|uely curved 
passage leading to the surface. Tjie eggs are 
about two hundred and fifty or three hundred in 
xiumber, nearly round, of a deep bron nish yellow 
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colour, and of the size of common shot: on' the. 
approach of winter, or any great change of 
weather, these insects are said to remove the 
nest, by sinking it deeper*, so as to secure it 
from the power of frost, and when tlie spring 
commences, again raising it in proportion to the 
warmth of the .season, till at length it is1)rought 
so near the surface as to receive the full influence 
of the air and sunshine: but should unfavourable 
weather again take place, they again sink the 
precious deposit, and thus preserve it from danger. 
The eggs are usually deposited in the month of 
June or July, and the young are hatched in Au- 
gust. At their first exclusion they are about the 
sizt: of ants, for wliich, on a cursory view, they 
might he mistaken ; hut on a close insfiection are 
easily known by their broad feet, kc. In aliout 
the s^iaee of a month they are grown to the length 
of more than a rpiarter of an inch; in tv .'0 months 
upwards of tiiree <|uai ters; and in three months to 
the length of more tliau an inch. Of this length 
they are usually seen during the close of autumn, 
after which they retire deep beneath the surface; 
not appearing again till the ensuing sfiring. Dur- 
ing their growth they cast their .skin three or four 
limes. 

The Mole-Cricket lives entirely on vegetables. 


This is jiffirmcd by Groedart, but is disbelieved by Reaumur 
and Roesel; and it appears from experiment lliat the nest always 
requires to be kept in a moist situation; tlie eggs, if exposed to a 
dry air, being, entirely shrivelled and destroyed. 
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^ tlevpuring the young roots of grasses, corn, and 
various esculent plants, and commits great de- 
va.station in gardens. It is found in most parts 
of Europe, and in the northern parts of Asia and 
America. 

In South-Amcrica is found a species of a still 
more uncouth appearance than the Gryllotalpa, 
b(nng of a larger size, with tluj wings running out 
into a pair of long, nari’ow convolutions, reaching 
far beyond the body; while all the legs are longer 
than is usual in this genus, and have the feet fur- 
nished on each si(le with several oval, foliaecous 
processes; the whole animal is of a brown colour, 
with a large head, and very strong jaws. 

It would be unnoce.s.sary to add, that the small 
ius(*cts commonly termed Grasshoppers belong to 
this genus, ♦ 



FULGORA. LANTERN-FLYr 


Generic Charactet'. 


Caputixonte producta,inani. 

Antemice infra oculos, ar- 
ticuUs duobiis; exteriorc 
globose majore. 

Rostrum index urn. 

Pedes gressorii. 


Head produced into an in- 
flated hollow front. 

Antenna beneath the eyeSf 
of two joints, the exterior 
larger and globose. 

Snout inllected. 

Feet formed for walking. 


TThIS liighly .singular genus is (listinguished by 
having the Antenrne formed by two very short 
joints, the exterior of which i.s globular, ami tip- 
ped by a short hair: they art; seated immediately 
beneath the eves : the snout is strait, and inflected 
beneath the bi ea.st, and the feet are formed for 
walking- 

'rite Fulgora Lantcrnaria or Peruvian T^tntern- 
]Fly is undoubtedly one of the most curious of in- 
sects: it is of a very considerable size, measuring 
nearly three inches and a half from the tip of the 
front to that of the tail, and abtuit five inches and 
a half from wing’s end to wing’s end when ex- 
panded: the body is of a lengthened oval .shape, 
roundish or subcylindric, and divided into several 
rings or .segments: the head is nearly equal to the 
length of the rest of the animal, and is oval, inflated, 
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# arid bent slightly upwards: the ground-colour is 
an elegant yellow, with a stroug tinge of green in 
some jjarts, and marked with numerous bright 
red-brown variegations in the form of .stripes and 
.spots: the wings are very large, of a yellow 
t^olour, most elegantly varied with brown undula- 
tions and spots, and the lower pair are decorated 
by a very large eye-shaped spot on the middle of 
each, the iris or border of the .spot being red, and 
the centre half red and half semitransparent white: 
the head or lantern is pale yellow, with longitudi- 
nal red stripes. This beautiful insect is a native 
of Surinam and majiy other parts of Soutli-Ame- 
rica, and during the night dilfiLses so strong a 
j)hosphorie splendor from its head or lantern that 
it may he employed for the purpose of a candle or 
torch 5 and it is said that tln*ee or four of the in- 
sccts, tied to the top of a stick, are frequently used 
by travellers for that purpo.se. The celehrated 
Madam Merian, in her work on the In.sccts of 
Surinam, give.s a very agreeable account of the 
surpri/cc into whieli slie was thrown by the fir-st 
view of the flashes of light proceeding from these 
Insects. “ The Indians once brought me,” says 
she, “ before I knew that they shone by night, a 
lift n»ber of these Lantern-Flies, which 1 .shut up in 
a large wooden box. In the night they made 
spch a noise that I awoke in a fright, and ordered 
a fight to be brought j not knowing from whence 
the noi.se proceeded. As soon as we found that 
it came from the box, wo opened it; but were still 
much more alarmed, aud let it fall to the ground 

to 
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in A fright, at seeing a flame of Are come out of it s 
and as many animals as came out, so many flames 
of fire appeared. When we found this to be tlie 
case, we recovered from our fright, and again 
collected tlie insects, highly admiring their splendid 
appearance.” 

Dr. Darwin, in a note to some lines relative to 
luminous ilisccts, in his beautiful poem the Loves 
of tlie Plants, makes Madam Merian affirm that 
she drew and finished her figure of the insect by 
its own light. On examination however, I cannot 
find the least authority for this declaration on the 
part of Madam Merian, who relates only what is 
above stated, v/ith the observation that the light 
of one of the insects is suflicient to road a common 
news-paper by. It may be jiroper to add, that tliis 
celebrated lady falls into a mistake in supposing 
that a species of Cicada, whieli she represents on 
the same plate with tlie Lantern-Fly, was its larva; 
and that it gradually was transformed into the 
Fulgora. Tliis information indeed she merely 
gives as tlio popular report, but at the same time 
takes the liberty of representing the insect in its 
supposed half-complete state, with the head of the 
Fulgora, and the wings and body of the Cicada. 

I Cannot conclude the description of this speefes 
without giving due praise to the exquisite repre- 
sentation of lloesel, wlio has engraved it both with 
its Wings closed and expanded. Degeer observes 
that the beautiful colours with which Roesers 
figures are adorned Were not perceptible either in 
the ^fiebimens examined by himself, or in tliose 
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doscribed by Reaumur. In the Leverian Museum, 
however are a fine pair of these insects, which, 
though now somewhat faded, at their first intro- 
duction fully justified the colouring of Roesel and ^ 
Merian, and left no doubt of the richly variegated 
appearance of the animal in its living state. 

The Fulgora Candelaria is a much smaller species 
than the preceding, and is a native of China. It 
measures near two inches in length, and 2 inches 
and half in breadth with the wings expanded: the 
body is oval, and tlie head produced into a Jong 
horn-shaped proce.ss: the colours arc very elegant} 
tlie head and horn being of a fine reddish brown 
or purple, and covered with numerous white specks 
of a mealy appearance: the thorax is of a deep or 
orange-yellow, and the body black above, but deep 
yelloAV beneath: the wings are oval; the upper : 
pair blacki.sh, with very tmmerous and close-.set 
green reticulations, dividing the whole surface 
into innumerable s(juares or marks, and are farther , 
decorated by several yellow bars and spots: the 
under wings are orange-coloured, with broad black 
tijis. 

Fulgora Diadema is an Indian species, and is 
distinguished by having a long, spiny, or muri- 
cated front, with a triple division at the tip: its 
colour is brown, with red and yellow variegar 
tions; it seems to have been first described and 
figured in the work of Seba: in size it is pearly 
similar to the preceding species. , 

In the twelfth edition of the Systepia NatursS; 
tKe number of species in the genus Fulgora 
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amounted only to nine : it has since been increds- 
ed to the number of twenty-five. Of these most 
are exotic, but two are natives of our own island : 
\ they are very .small, and undistinguished by any 
shining quality. 
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CICADA. CICADA. 


Generic Character, 


nostrum inflcxiim. 

Antenna brcvissimae, seta- 
cea3. 

Ala qiiatuor, ineinbrana> 
ceaj, deflexse. 

Pedes plerisque saltatorii. 


Snout inflected. 

Antenna vciy short, setac 
ceous. 

Wings four, inembranace> 
ous, deflected. 

Feet in most species formed 
for leaping. 


Of this genus the most common European 
species is the Cicada plebeja of XJnnteus. This is 
the insect so often commemorated by the ancient 
poets, and so generally confounded by the msgor 
part of translators witli the Grasshopper. It is 
a native of the warmer parts of Europe, and 
particularly of Italy and Greece; appearing in 
the hotter months of summer, and continuing its 
shrill chirping during the greatest part of the 
day; generally sitting among tlie leaves of trees. 
These insects proceed from eggs deposited by the 
parent in and about the roots of trees, near the 
ground. They hatch into larvas, wliich, when 
grown to their full si;je, are the Tettigometrie of 
the ancient writers; and after having continued;. 
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in this state of larva near two years, cast their 
skins, and produce the ootnpIt‘le iusecl. 

The ancients differ in th('ir opinions relative to 
the Cicada?. Virgil speaks of them as insects of 
a disagreeable and stridulous tone’*'. Ou the 
contrary, Anacreon compliments them on their 
musical note, and makes the Cicada a favourite of 
Apollo. 


" Happy Insect ! blithe and gay. 

Seated on the sunny spray. 

And drunk with dew, tlio leaves among, 

Singing sweet ihy chiq/mg song! 

All the various season’s treasures. 

All the products of the plains 
I’hus he open to thy pleasures, 

Fav’rite of the riural swains. 

On thee the Muses fix their choice. 

And Phcff’bus ailds his own, 

Who first inspir’d ihy lively voice 
And tun’d the pleasing tone. 

Thy cheerful note in wood and vale 
Fills every heart with glee; 

And summer;^iles in double charms 
While tlius proclaim'd by thee. 

Like Godb canst thou the nectar sip, 

A lively chirping clf ; 

From labour free, and free from care, 

A little God thyself!'* 

Th<*re is also a very pleasing and elegant tale f, 
* Bucol. a, 8rc. 

t See Antiij: ndrab: narrat: lib. 1. Slrab. geogr. lib. 6. 
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rola|ed by ancient authors, of two rival ^ musi-* 
cians alternately playing for a prizhj when ohe 
of the candidates was so unfortunate as to break a 
string of his lyre j by which accident he Would 
certainly have failed 5 when a Cicada, flying near, 
happened to settle on his Lyre, and by its own 
note supplied the defective string, and thu§ on*, 
abled the favoured candidate to overcome hisian- 
tagonist. So remarkable was the event, that a 
statue was erected to perpetuate the memory of 
it, in which a man is represented playing on a 
lyre, on which sits a Cicada. 

Notwithstanding these romantic attestations in 
favor of the Cicada, it is certain that modern ears 
are offended rather than pleased with its voice, 
which is so very strong and stridulous that it 
fatigues by its incessant repetition; and a single 
Cicada hung up in a cage has been found almost 
to drown the voice of a whole company. 

It is to be observed that the male Cicada alone 
exerts this powerful note; the females being en- 
tirely mute; hence tlK old witticism attributed to 
that incorrigible sensualist Xenarphus the Rho- 
dian. . . ■ ■ ' ' 

" Happy die CicauasMives, 

Sincb they dl have voiceless 

That a souM so 

small a body may well ekhite' but 

ai»l thejcttribift^inpga^^us by wl^ch ifr isTP^hced 

; * Via, Eunorhus^b^^ ofBh^um. ^ 
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lias justly claimed the attention of the most cele- 
brated invc'stis^ators. Reaumur and Rocsel in par- 
ticular ha\c endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
of the mechanism by which the noise is [iroduced, 
and have found tliat it proceeds from a pair of 
concave membranes, seated on each side the first 
joints of the abdomen : the large eoncav ities of the 
abdomen, immediately under the two broad la- 
melliB in the male insect, are also faced by a thm, 
pellucid, iridescent membrane, serving to increase 
and reverberati' the sound, and a strong muscular 
apparatus is ('xerted for the jnirposc of moving 
the necessary organs. 

The Cicada jilebeja is thus distinguished by 
Linneeus as u species*, vix. Cicada with the tip 
o£ the scutellum bidcutated, and the upper wings 
marked with four anastomoses and six ferruginous 
lines. 

In this div ision of the gimus Cicada arc several 
large and elegant insects, as th<‘ Cicada IntmatodcSf 
distiiiguisheil by its body of a polished black 
colour, with the divisions of» the abdomen marked 
by«o many scarlet rings or bands, and the Cicada 
atrata, which is of a line black, varied bcneaUi 
with yellow streaks in the direction of the abdo- 
mjntd and thoracic divisions: the wings are black 
to amuc distance from the base. In this tribe 
also ranks the Cicada viridis^ a large species, na- 

^ i 

* It is to be observed bowever that from a great general 
: slmnarity between the Ciciidse of tlus division or tribe, it is difii- 
cub to form spocibc ebameters sulHciently distinctive; and it 
i whether the present bo so. ‘ 
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,tivc. of New Holland, of a beautiful green colour, 
with the transparent wings Ornaniented by green 
veins. .s';;. 

Among the smaller European Cieadte one^of the 
most remarkable is tlie Cicada spwnaria or . \ 

kow-spit Cicada, so named from the circumstance 
of its larva being constantly found enveloped in ft 
mass of white froth adhering to the leaves and 
.stems of vegetables. I'lns froth, which is popu- 
larly known by the name of Cuckow-Spittle, is 
found during the advanced state of summer, and is 
the j)roduction of the included larva, which, frbnk 
the time of it.s hatching from the egg deposited by 
the parent insect, continues, at intervals, to stick 
the juices of the stem on which it re.sides, and to 
discharge them from its vent in tlie form of very 
minute bubbles, and by continuing this operation, 
completely covers itself wdth a large mass of froth| 
which is sometimes so Overcharged with moisturej 
that a drop may be secai luinging from its under 
surface. Tht; included larva, or pupa, (for no ma^ 
terial difference can be observed betiveen tliese 
twm states,) when arrived at its full growth, is about 
the fifth of an inch in length, of an oval shape; 
with broad head and thorax, and slightly point- 
ed abdomen: its colour is a beautiful pale green, 
and the trunk or sucker with which it extracts the- 
sap of the plant, may be observed by examiriing> 
tlie under part of the thorax, where it will be seen 
pr<^ss^ down iu a strait direction from tlie bea4 
When the time arrives in which the ammal is to 
tifidergo its change into the complete insect, it 
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ceases to absorb any longer the juices of the pian& 
and to discharge the protecting froth, which, at 
this period, forms a vaulted canopy over tJie in- 
sect, instead of entirely investing it as before; the 
skin of the larva is gradually thrown off, and the 
animal in its complete form emerges from its con- 
cealment. Its size is scarcely superior to that of 
the larva, but its colour is brown, with a pair of 
broad, irregular, pale or whitish bands across the 
upper wings. If disturbed, it nimbly springs to a 
great distance, and is commonly known by the 
liame of the Froghopper, from some fancied resem- 
blance to the colour and shape of that animal in. 
miniature. These insects breed during the month 
of September, and towards the beginning of Oc- 
toljer deposit their eggs, which arc not hatched 
till tlie succeeding sirring. 

Of similar size and shape to the preceding is 
the Cicada sangtanokuta, but of a de(;p black 
colour, with two .scarlet band.s across the wings, 
the body being varied with red and black. 

Among the most singular Cicada; are tho.se in 
which the thorax is raised perpendicularly into a 
large and flat leaf-like membrane or process: 
these are of exotic extraction, and the most re- 
markable is the Cicada rhombea of Linnteus, which 
is a native of Jamaica, and of a brown colour: 
the thoracic process is of a rhomboid shape, and 
widest at the hind part. 
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NOTONECTA. NOTONECTA. 


Generic Character. 


Jioxtruni inflexum. 
Antenna thorace l»reviores. 


Ala q uatnor, cruciato-com- 


Pedes postcriores pilosl, na- 
tatorii. 


Snout inflected. 

Antenna siioitcr than tho- 
rax. 

Wings coriaceous on the 
upper part, and crossed 
over each other. 

Jlind-Fcel ed'ied witli hairs, 
and rorined for swimming. 


X HE principal species of this gentis is the No- 
tonccta glauca^ a very comuiou atiuatic insect, in- 
habiting stagnant waters, and. generally measur- 
ing about three parts of an ineli in lengtii. Its 
colour is grey-brown, and the uj»per wings are 
marked along the edges by a row’^ of minute black 
specks. This insect is usually seen swimming 
on its back, iii wdiich situation it bears a most 
striking resemblance to a boat in miniature, the 
hind-legs acting like a pair of oars, and impelling 
the animal at intervals through the water. It 
preys on the smaller inhabitants of the water, and 
Hies only by night. 

Nolonecta striata is much smaller than the pre- 
ceding, not measuring more than a quarter of an 
inch in length, and*is of a yellowish grey colour. 
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with numerous transverse undulated black lines 
or streaks: it is found in stagnant waters. 

Notonecta mimitissima is an extremely small 
species, with grey wings, marked by longitudinal 
dusky spots: like the two former, it is an inhabit- 
ant of stagnant waters, but is far less frequently 
observetl than the rest, on account of its very 
small size. 





NEPA. NEPA. 


Generic Character. 


Jtosirum inflexum. 
j/iite quatuor, cruciato-com- 
plicato;, ant'ice coriaceic. 

Pedes antcriorcs clieJi- 
fornies, reliqui quatuor 
ambulatorii. 


Snout inflected. 

Wings four, cross-compli- 
cate, coriaceous on the 
upper part. 

Fore-Feet chcliform, the 
rest formed for walk- 
ing. 


XVlIS genu.s, like that of Notonecta, is aquatic, 
inhabiting stagnant waters, and preying on the 
smaller water-insects, &c. The largest .species 
yet known, and which very far surpasses in size 
all the European animals of the genu.s, is the Nepa 
grandis, which is a native of Surinam and other 
parts of South-America, often measuring more 
than tliree inch<‘s in length. Its colour is a dull 
yellowish brown, with a few darker shades or 
variegations; the under wings are of a semitrans- 
parent w'hit(; colotir, and the abdomen is termin- 
ated by a short tubular process. Madam Merian 
J epreseuts this specie.s, in her Surinam Insects, as 
preying on tadpoles and young frogs. 

Nepa cifurca or the Common Water-Scorpion, 
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is a very frequent inhabitant of stagnant waters^ 
in our own country, measuring about an incli in 
length, anil* appearing, when the wings are closed, 
entirely of a dull brown colour; but, when the 
wings arc expanded, the body appears of a bright 
red cttlour above, w'ith a black longitudinal band 
down the middle: and the lower wings, which are 
of a fine transj)arent white, are decorat<;d w ith 
red veins: from the tail pi'ocecds a tubular bifid 
process or style, nearly of the length of the body, 
and vvhieh a])pcars single on a gcmeral view, llic 
two valves of which it consists being generally 
applied close to each other throughout their whole 
length. The animal is of slow motion, and is 
often found cieeping about the shallow ))arts of 
ponds, &o. In the monlii of May it deposits its 
eggs on the soft surface of the mud at the bottom 
of the water: tluy are of a singular shape, resem- 
bling some of the crowned seeds, having an oval 
bofly, and an upper i)art snrr«.)unded l>y seven 
radiating pro(*esses or curved spines: the young, 
when lii’st batched, ar<‘ not more than the eighth 
of an inch in length. The Water- Scorpion flies 
only by night, when it wanders about the fields 
in the neighbourhood of its native waters. The 
larva? and pupa? differ in appearance from the 
complete in.sect in having only the rudiments of 
wings, and being of a paler or yellower colour. 

Nepa cimicoides of Limimus differs materially 
from the piect'diug s})ecies, and has, at first view, 
more the aspect of a Notonccta than a Nepa, tlie 
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liinij legs being formed for swimming briskly, and 
furnished with ari cdidnar of hairs on the inner 
side: it also be|is a r<. semblance to the generality 
of the Cimiees, in its broadly ovate shape: the 
thorax and upjier wings are pale brown ; the 
lower wings transparent white, and the back, 
which appears only when the wings are expanded, 
is of a fine blueish black: the sides of the abdo- 
men are serrated: the under surface is of a pale 
yellowish brown, with blue-green thorax: tlio fore- 
feet or clielai are very sliort, and the abdomen is 
simple, or destitute of any lengthened process. 
This insect is less common than the preceding, 
but is found in similar situations. 

JS'epu linearis is an insect of a highly singular 
aspect, bearing a distant resemblance to some 
of the smaller insect.s of the genus Alantis and 
Phasma, It measures about an inch and half from 
the tip of the snout to the beginning of the abdo- 
minal style or proees,s, wliieh is itself of equal 
length to the former part, and the whole animal is 
extremely sleiuhr in proportion to its length: the 
h^gs also are lone and slemh'r, and the (•hehe or 
fore-logs nnu h lolnger in proportion than those of 
the second spec/es or Nepa eiuerca: the colour 
of the animal i/ dull yellowish brow n, the back, 
vvlien the wdii^s are expanded, appearing of a 
broAvuish red./and the under wings white and 
transparent, /it inhabits the larger kind of stag- 
nant watery frequenting the shallower parts dur- 
ing the»fiudle of the day, when it may be ob- 
served'To pr(^y on the smaller water insects, &c. 
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Its motions ure singular; often striking out all its 
legs in a kind ctf starting manner at intervals, and 
continuing this exercise for a (ro||sideral)ie tintc. 
The eggs are sriiallcr tliaii those of the Nepa 
cinerea, of an oval shape, and furnislu-d with two 
processes or bristles divaricating from the top of 
each. 






CIMEX. BUG. 


Generic Character. 


Rostrum inflexum. 

Antenrue tliorace longiores. 
Alts quatuor, cniciato-com- 
plicatic, superior ibus aii- 
tice eoriaceis, 

Dovsion planum, thorace 
Pedes cursorii. 


Snoitt inflected. 

Antennaf\o\\^Qv than thorax 

Wings four, cross- compli- 
cate, the upper pair cori- 
aceous on the upper part. 

Back flat, with the thorax 
margined. 

Feet formed for running. 


Of this very numerous genus one species alone 
is apterous or destitute of wings; viz. that trouble- 
some and orten|ive insect the Cimer lectidarius or 
eommon domestic Bug; now so frequent a nui- 
sance in tlie meVi-opolis as well as in most parts of 
the country, thoAgh in a great degree unknown in 
England in the fays of our ancestors. It is indeed 
affirmed by a yriter^ who has givtm a professed 

* See A Trcltise of by J. Southall. Lend. 1/30. Svo.. 

Tills man, who Jractised the art of destroying these insects in 
houses^ aflirnis with conlidence that the application of his liquor, 
(tlie receipt o^hich he obtained from an old Negro in America,) 
to the holesi/ crevices of places containing them, immediately 
caused H/fdm to come out in great numbers and immediately die. 
" Orrthe application, (says he) of this liquor, at all seasons of the 
year, they will come out, and immediately die before your face.* ** 

V. VI. P. I. 11 
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treatise «u this animal, that it was scarcely known. ' 
in England before the yeai’ l0'7O, when it was im- 
ported among tlie timber iise<l in rebuilding the 
t;it^ of London alter tlu* great fire of 1666 . That 
it was however known much earlier is liardly to 
be d.oublc<l, though probably far less conunon 
than at present j since Mouirol. informs us that 
Dr. Penny, one of the t'arly compilers of tliat 
ilistory of Insects, relates his having been sent 
for in groat haste to Mortlake in Surry to visit 
two Jioble hulies who imagined themselves seized 
with the usual syniptoins of the plague; but on 
Pennv ’s demon.stratiiig to them the true cause of 
their com[)laint, viz. having been bitten by these 
insect.s, and even detecting them in their pre- 
sence, the whole afi’air was turiuid into a jest. 
This was in the year 1 583. 

To give a particular description of an animal 
so well known would be suporfluoiis; it may be 
sufiicient to obserte, that it is of an oval shape, 
about the sixth of an inch in h’^ gth, of a v<*ry 
compressed or flat form, and of a reddish brown 
colour. It is easily destroyed by pressure, being 
of a very tender nature, and wheii bniis(‘d diffuses 
a highly unpleasant smell. In tn ' beginning of 
summer it deposits its eggs, which \uv very small, 
white, and of an oval sliapo, each \tanding on a 
kind of short pedicle or footstalk, ik the cavities 
of walls or wood-work, and from theseVre hatched, 
in the course of a few weeks the yen ug, which 


* Three weeks, according to Southall. 



from the parent Ihsec^ Ftf respect 

than size and coldut*; haihg at Arst 
than When more lidvaheed in their ^rdivthj hot 
arriving at their full size m lesS thati about thtee 
months. Ttiey live entirely by suction, employ- 
iiig for this purpose their shatp auid fiiie; tfhhk or 
proboscis, which is* carried th a Stfali difectimt 
beneath the breast. It is probable that this in* 
sect, like the Gnat and soiiie others, at first infusCa 
some quantity of irfitating fluid into the Wound it 
makes, before it sucks the blood of the aiiifhal it 
attacks, since the swelling which it Causes is often 
very considerable, and attended with severe itch- 
ing. During the Winter months animals 

Secrete themselves bihihd Walls,* waihseotting, oir 
any neglected places. Where they arC Capable 
supporting the most intense frost witHoUfihptf^^ 
and on the return of warm Weather again emerge 
from their concealment. When Confined in a b^^^ 
for any length of time they will often attack uml 
destroy each nther. It is affirmed by Spopoli, 
whose observations are, in genemi/distiul^uislwii 
by great accuracy, that this insect, in the Dutehy 
of Carniola, is, it certain seasons, furhishCd with 
wings, though a>terou.s in otheC phris Of Europe, 

Mr^ Baker, in ipis 

made ’ 11^0^5 uat^^ is one of the 

besf'^h^eCts j^r'eSIlibiimg a 

the “ In the legs of 

small punM bfe |i|V (says'HhU 

culatioij^< 3 ^ Remarkably visible, togetlicf wifli aiv 

extiwtbrdinary vibration of the vessels, which I 
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ha|^; ttevqr ; ab«!€fc#d^i^ creatiiire: ?iii 

theife, too, if* relearn as sbihetimes be 

found, the wonderful mutiohS of all the internal 
parts will aflbrd an agreeable ' entertaininent to 
the curious, and ibay be examined as long and as 
often as they please^ for I have kept a Bug alive 
in a slider between two pieces of isinglass at least 
xix weeks together, notwithstahding it was con- 
fined so close as to be uncapable of stirring; and 
although during that time it often seemed dead 
and motionless when I placed it before the micro- 
scope, a little warmth would set the bowels in 
motion, and renew the current of the blood as 
briskly as ever.” 

A variety of this Insect is sometimes seen, 
which is generally known by the name of the 
American Bug ; it is of a longer shape than the 
common species. 

So very numerous is tlie genus Cimex, that it is 
found necessary to divide it into several sections, 
according to the general shape or f^abit of the In- 
sects. Among those in which tbj scutellum or 
triangular part between the set ing on of the 
wings is pf equal length withl the body the 
Cmejc lineatus may serve as an eja mple, which is 
of a black, colour, varied with yelWiw, having five 
yellow lines down the thorax, anch (three on the 
scutelluin, and the abdomen yeHow^^ w^^ 
spots. It is ai^^ native of BaTbait^ aiid\\6tne b^ 
^uthern piirts of Europe. 

Of those in which tim Upper * vvihgs 'are of a 
much more strong or coriaceous nature thab the 
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rest, SO as to give the insects an appearance some- 
what resenabling the beetle tribey we may .select, 
as an exaniple, t\\e. Civi€x. clavicQrnis, a sinallish 
species, of a yellowish grey colour, and of an oval 
shape, with strongly veined and reticulated wings, 
and clayated antennae. It is found in maliy parts 
of Europe../’ 

Of the flat or membranaceous species the most 
remarkable is the Cimes corticahis of Drury, wdiich' 
is a native of tlie Brasils, and measures near an 
inch in length: its colour is a pale yellowish or 
reddi.sh brown, and its whole aspect rather re- 
sembles a piece of thin vegetable bark, cut or 
nicked into the form of an in.sect. 

Of tltOse in which the thorax is sharply spihed 
on each side, the Ciniejc acantharis is one of the 
most remarkable: it is of an oblong shape, with 
the abdomen as well as the thorax sharply spined 
on the edges: its colour is brown and it is a native 
of Jamaica. 

Of those in which the shoulders project on each 
side into the formcf an obtuse spine, the common 
English species ctVled the Green Cimex, C/wea* 
hmcarum oi Linnajus may stand as -an example: 
tliis in.sect, which is of a beautiful green colour, 
measures nearly l«lf an inch in length, and when 
the wings are expanded the back appears of a 
fnie blueish blacx colour. , It is observed towards 
the end bf Stjpiia^in and gardens,;^ahd often 

varies jn beii^ of a brown rather than a green 
colour. 

Amo|i^those with setaceous antenme is the 



silapo, and an unplpasaht aspept. its ai\a ^ low 

evej is still raucrto 

if-enVeldped in a roiigh coating of ^cy ^ P*" 

fnignienty^ 


is tin eii&iiiy to tfe cpmradix hdtise-bug, and de- 

strdVs it wherever it Mdsi it, but, if ^t 'vere possi- 
ble to introduce it iti sufficient quantity for this 
purpose, the remedy, as pegecr very properly 
observesy wbuM be far worse than the complaint ; 
since it has the same propensity with the common 
bug, and ly of a muc h larger size, and of a more 
disagreeable aspect. The complete insect flies 

only by night, and appears toivards the decline of 

summer. 

Of the oblong-bodicd Cimices the Cme,v Ify- 
oscyami \s one of the most remarkable, and is a 
bciuitiftil insect: it is not uncommon on the plant 
llenhane, and is of a bright red^ and black colour, 
with brown wings. 

Among those with setaceo is antennie of the 
length of the body i.s the Cimd - PiipuU: its colour 
is t clouded variegation oflhlack, brown, and 
white: it is found on the AspeV.-tree. 

Of those with spiny legs, o^e of the 

markable is the Cim&r is > 

colour, with a pale hand across tv^^e upper pa 
the Witt#; and the tibim ^eqo^ join^ ^ ‘ 
hihddegs are expanded into a kipdV leafdi P 
pearance, and to with white spowi it i‘ 
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native of !^orth^i^j?rica and . West-Indian 

isFands. 

Lastly, of those which are of an extremely long 
or linear form, none are so remarkable as the 
Chmx stagnorum of Linnaeus, which is pflen seen 
slowly Avandering about the surface of stagnant 
Avaters. It ineasures something more than half 
an inch in length, and is entirely of a deep black 
colour: it is distinguished by the remarkable cir- 
cumsta^ice of a round globule, situated on each 
side the middle of the thorax. 

Cimex lacusiris is aXso found on the surface of 
stagnant waters, but is of a less lengthened form 
than the preceding, of a brown colour, and in its 
motions is a perfect contrast to the former ; 
springing with Avonderful velocity, in all direc- 
tions, over the wafers, and generally assembling 
in considerable numbers during the hotter part of 
the ilay, It is described by Mouffet and others 
under the title of Tipula, and is supposed to have 
been the’Tipula of the ancients. 
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Generic Character. 


Rostrum inflexum. 

Antenna thorace longiores. 
Ala qiiatuor erecta?, aut 
nullse. 

Pedes ambiilatorii. 

Abdomen postice sjepius 
bicorne. 


Snout inflected. 

Antenna longer than thorax. 

Wings either four.upright, 
or none. 

Feet formed for walking. 

Abdomen generally furnish- 
ed with two horns or pro- 
cesses. 


From a great degree of general similarity iji 
the insects of this genus, their trite specific charac- 
ters arc often very difitcultly determinable. They 
frequent the leaves, stems, and tender -shoots ol 
plants and trees, and are populaij^y known by the 
name of Plant-Lice. They ar^ observed to be 
viviparous in summer, anti ovipfirous in autumn; 
but the most wonderful part oi, theii* history is 
the power of continued impregnytion, through a 
great many descents, as far as the fifth, eighth, 
twelfth, and even, according to\some observa- 
tions, the twenty -seventh generatioiy A, pregnant 
female Aphis, kept by itself, produces perfectly 
formed young ones, which, though separate, 
will, after a certain period, produce otheiii, which 
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are also themselves impregnated, and thus the 
• breed may be continued as before mentioned. 

This wonderful faculty in the insects of the pre- 
sent genus appc'ared, at its first publication, .so 
extraordinary as to excite no small degree of 
scepticism in tlie philosophical world. The ob- 
servations howa;ver of Bonnet, Reaumur, Lyonctt, 
and others have amply confirmed its truth. Lee- 
wenhoek liad long before observed that these in- 
sects were viviparous. Bonnet, wliose observa- 
tions were continued with tlie utmost accuracy, 
assures ns tliat the female Aphides continue to 
prodm;e their young flironghout tlie vi liole suni- 
merj that the males appear only in autumn; and 
that the femak's arc; at that period oviparous. The 
ova which are thus deposited during <he autumn 
do not hutch till the succeeding spring. It is 
however uncertain whether the same individual 
insects which liave produced perfect young during 
the sninmer Ix come oviparous during the autumn, 
or whether the oviparous autumnal ones ever pro- 
duce living young; the preceding observations 
relating only to the species at large. 

The yVphides in general are very prolific insects. 
Reaumur computes that each Ajihis may produce 
about ninety young, and that, in conseijuence, in 
five generations, the descendants from a single 
insect would amount to live thousand nine hundred 
and four million, nine hundred thousand. 

The Aphides are very prejudicial to many trees 
and plants by absorbing the juices of the tender 
shoots and leaves, which latter tliey cause to 
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Gocfcle oi* M^arp in such a manner as to form one 
<or more targe xjoncavities beneatli, and in whivin 
the insects generally reside in great multitudes. 
In some years they are so numerous as to cause 
almost a total failure of hop and potatoe planta- 
tions : in other years the pease are equally injured, 
while exotics raised in stoves and green-houses 
are frequently destroyed by their depredations. 
They are also supposed to be tlie chief, if not the 
sole cause of that viscid exsudation or moisture so 
often observed on the leaves of various trees, and 
popularly known by the title of honey-dewj which 
iis said to be nothing more than the excrementiti- 
6us substance evacuated by these insects from the 
hinder part of the body and from tlie two tubular 
processes at the tip of tlic alKlomen. 

Of the British Aphides one of the largest and 
most remarkable is the Jphis Sal/cis, which is 
found on the dift'erent kin<ls of Willows, and is 
nearly a quarter of an inch in length, and of a 
y'ellovvish grey colour, spotted with black. When 
bmised these insects stain the fingers of a red 
colour. Towards the end of September, accord- 
ing to the observations of Mr, Curtis, multitudes 
of the full grown insects of this species, both 
Ivinged and others, desert the willows on whicli 
they feed, and ramble over every neighbouring 
object in such numbers that wc can handle no- 
thing in their vicinity without crushing some of 
them j while tliose on a younger or less advanced 
state still retnain m large masses upon the trees. 

^ ^ Aphis of Degeer, or the Yarrow Apbis 



is' from^W'b feurid -631 

' riiM''i^ '6f- a greeh yoldhi*, tbe 

Mtfes are generally winged, and« arei smaUee? and 
itibMslender thftn the fferaaleS;; 

j4phis lioKie or Rose ‘AplUs i¥ very 
ihg the' sdinnier' ^ on th^y^»un^.is]iootsl'S^ 
buds of roses its sizfe ls'neai4y>siuiili» ^o-fh 
the Yarrow Aphis, and its colpii^iysa bright grne'k: 
the inalcs are ' fii’rhished ^ wkh* lai^eotransparfent 
wings. 

Aphis Tilice dr- the iLime-Trees Aphis is, ion^^ pf 
the rriost beautiful of the genii^. It is oflnearfey 
the same size with -the Aphis Rosa?, but of- sa pale 
greenish yellow colour^ with a row> of black,!ere3~ 
cent-shaped spots down each side of the alMloniep, 
and a black stripe on eaeh jside the- -tliom^i) the 
wiiigs are beautifully transparent/ iwitlr brown 
iierVes or veins, a black edging down the shonhldr- 
part, and several dusky patches toward the fipsc 

In the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 
Liiinaean Society of London we find ah exedyieht 
ipajier on the subject of these animals?; by thellate 
irigenions Mr. Curtis. “ The leaves (suys hejiOf 
sueh trees and plants as have a firm textui^ and 
strOiig fibres, though infested with these.ip^Cts, 
preserve! theiriTorm j but the -more : tender foliage 
of othersi and fJoWefs m general} cannot b(jar>jtlieir 
pU)ffiSuMS‘#ifho^'edMl!ig/ttp 
fortedf in cohse^uence ^f whieMdhi^y -lo^fe'.tbei^ 
beatfty* dntilOly and irretrievablyiii^he Ihultii^atprs 
^j^'^ililWhti}/ espeOiUlly'>te 
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observer to himsolf on this head.' On locat- 

ing stedfastly for ft* few minntes on a groupe of 
fliese inserts while feeding on the l)ark of the 
illoAV, one perceives a few of them elevate their 
IxjfUcs, ftnd a trftns|}arenr substance evidently drop 
from thetft/iiHiich is immediately followod by a, 
.similar motion, and discharge like a small shower 
from a groat number of others. At first I was 
not aware that the .substance thus dropping from 
these auimiils at such stated intervals wai their 
exercjment, but Was convinced of its being so 
aftcrwanls; for on a more accurate examination I 
found it proceed from the extremity of the abdo- 
men, as is usual in other insects. On placing a 
piece of writing-paper under a mass of these in- 
sects, it soon became ihUkly spotted: holding it a 
longer time, the spots united from the atlditiou of 
others, and the whole surface assumed a glossy 
appearance. I tasted this substance, and found it 
as sweet as sngur, I had the less hesitation in 
doing this, having ob.served that wasps, ants, flie.s, 
and insects without number, devoured it as quick- 
ly as it was produced j but were it not for these, 
it might no doubt be eoUected in considerable 
quantities, and if subjected to the processes used 
wilh other saccharine juices, might be converted 
into the choicest sugar or sugar-caudy» It is a 
fact also Which appears wdithy cf potting, herc» 
that though wasps are so pd^ial to this fqpd, yet 
the bees* appeat^totally to.dismgand it4!, <,. 


'I ^ ■' U < i • 

* Yftt Mr. Wl^,ia hb History of Selborne olrservB^ttatrt 
r» ** vwy grateful to h®e», who gather it with asddui^*'’ 



if hot and diy, and Afihideis :are iiidsif%ii]!}tt^ant, 
the foliage of trees and plantsj (niore 
's^i^^^rsjtharti- others):is'^ibun(|^^r^tw}^i|i^^ 
r^deiriro^j’gidssy ■'■■by - ; a-- :sweet 

resideftt; dn t^iKd the 

naiiie of hmejf^eut ; they regard ^ sweet sub- 
stance falling from the atmosphere^ as its riame^ 
implies. THe sweetness of this;;excremetttitiph^^ 
substance, the gloky appearance it igave^^ 
leaves it felt Upon, and the sw^aj^ insects thia 
matter attrabted, first led me to imagine that 
honey-dew of plants was no otber ; than this seCjre-. 
tion, which farther observation has since fiilly con- 
lirmed. Others have considered it as an exsu^a- 
tion from the plant itself.Xv^^O^^ opmipi| 

we find the Jftev^. Mfv of the ia^s| 

HTiterS on natural history that has noticed this 
ject. But that it neither fdls from the atmosphere, 
nor issues from the plant itself is easily dembh- 
strated. If it fell from the atmosphere, it would 
cover every thing indiiseriminateiyi: whereas yve 
UeVer find it but on certain living plants and trees.: 
We find it also oft plants in stoyes and greeftf 
hoUsee covered witHigtass.;. If ifrjexsuded from d»e 
ptahtyit wbuM^mi^ar the leaves generally 

and ^ ^mfoffftly j . ^pearance is ex- 

and 'dthefi 

'i ^Ut, , phmrtom^^ hOney-deW, vviih 

Are ’’das^''^ tbi* byrcbn-'; 
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sidcriiig Ific Aphides as the authors of it. trtiat 
they arc* chpuble of pro<{iK?ing an appearance ex- 
actly similar to that of the lioncy-dcw has already 
been shclvJi. Ati far as my own enervation has 
extended, th^ never exists any hOnoy-dew but 
where thetc 'ftVp Aphides j such however often pass 
unnoticed, being bid on the under-side of the leaf. 
AVliei’CAcr lioney-dcw is observable about a leaf. 
Aphides will be found on the under side of the 
leaf or leaves hnmctUately above it, and under no 
other circumstances whatever. If by accident any 
thing should iuterveue between the .(\phi<les and 
the leaf next between them, there wdll be no 
houey-dew on that loaf. Thus then we flatter 
ourselves to have iucoutrovertibly proved that the 
Aphides are the true and only source of the honey- 
dew.” 

** We have found that where the saccharine 
substance has dropped from Aphi^le^ for a kngth 
of time, as from the Aphis salicis in particular, it 
gives to the surface of the bark, foliage, or what- 
ever it has dropped on, tliat sooty kind of .appear- 
ance which arises from the ex])losion of gnn- 
pdwder, which greatly disfigures the foliage, ike. 
of plants. It looks like and is sometimes mis- 
taken for a kind of black mildew. We have s6mc 
grounds for believing that a awscharine sab.»tancc 
similar to that of the Aphis drop^ from Ihc Coccus 
alsb, and i^i fititdly converted hdo the same kind of 
p&wder.** ' " 

in most seasons the natural Cuomies the 
liii)i^es are sufficient to keep them in and^ 
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prevent thorn from doing any ossenUal injury 
tirjplants in the ojjcn air. Ifet seasons sometimes 
occur, very irregularly indeed, on an average, 
perhaps once in four or six years, in which they 
are multiplied to such au exc('6S, that the usual 
means of diminution fail in prcventitig thorn jrom 
^ doing irreparable injury to Certain crops. In 
severe udiitcrs we have no doubt that Aphides are 
very considerably diminished: in very mild win- 
ters we know they arc yery considerably increas- 
ed; for they not only 0X14 during such seasons, 
but continue to multiply. Their enemies, on the 
contrary, exist, but do not multiply, at least in 
the open air, during such periods j and thus the 
Aphis gels the start of them, and acquires an 
ascendanc}', which once acquired is not easily 
ovfM'Come by artificial means, upon a large scale 
; at least, in the open air. Vain would be the at- 
tempt to clear a hop-garden of these pernicious 
vermin, or to rescue any extensive crop from 
their baneful effects. Violent rains attended with 
lightning have bopn supposed to be very effectual 
in clearing plants of them ; but in sucJi case more 
is to be 'attributed to the plants being refreshed 
and made to grow by the rain, of wliich they stood 
in need, than to any destruction of the Aphides 
themselves, which, on accurate examination, will 
be found to be as plentifrd after such rains as they 
were before; nor is wet so injurious to these in- 
sects as many imagine, as is evident 'from the 
following experiment. On the tilth of ^tay 1799> 
1 iiumcrsed in a glass of Water the footstalk of a 

, V. y. p. I. la 
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leaf JengtH, tiflifeti fhOta a stoy^, 

|>}aAt beset with Aphides of a daik lead^coldur, 
TVliicIi weTe/eedmg pn it Ih gteat mimbers. On 
ifnniersiop tho)j^ did, not quit the stalky but immeo 
diately tlij&ir bptUas assumed a kittd luminous 
appeamnt^ Ironji tbu miante babbled of air which 
issued Irom They were put undelr water at , 

a quarter in the e?enmg, and taken out 

at a quarter past ton the next morning, having 
continued immersed sixteen hours. On placing 
tliem in the sunshine some g £ them almost im* 
mediately shewed signs of life, and tliree out of 
four at least survived the immersion. One of the 
.survivors, a male, very soon became winged, and 
artotlior, a female, was delivered of a yoiiu^ one. 
Many years before this experiment, with a \ i('w 
to destroy the Aphides, which infested a plant in 
my green-house, I immersed one evening tlie 
whole plant, together with the pot in wlilfli it 
grew, in a tub of water. In the morning I took 
out the plant, expecting with certainty to find 
every Aptds deads but to ray great surprize they 
.soon appeared alive and well: and thus in addi- 
tion to tlie otlier extraordinary ^eiuunena attend 
ant on these inset^ts wo hud that they arc capable 
of r^s^Ung the eifects of iraraersion in water foi 
a great lengtix "When lakea fi*oni the plant on 
which "Chnjr feed liftdnr watcf, they do 

not surviyii so longs ttu^^tflk'ttgiling in ihSat cast* 
perhaps Sporawi * lids piwft of* the 

subject might jpei^ps Ik pnedied hiuch f^tther: It 
is suhS^cient ibr qjyg 
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18 not 80 hurtful io them iti'k ghher^Iy ima- 

« Though no mode of destfdying Aphides will 
porfiaps ever be devised on a large scale in the 
open air by artifi,cial means, we can acebmplish it 
most effoctuaUy when tlicy infest plants In green- 
chouses and ii'ames^ or in afiy sitUhtidn fn which 
wc can envelop them for a certain tithe' in clouds 
of smoke. Powders or li(|uids, however fatal to 
Aphides, must ever be ineftbctnal, from the trouble 
and difficulty of applying theffi so that they shall 
come in contact with tlmse insects; situated as 
they' Usually arej but in this respect smoke hiut 
every advantage} it penetrates and pervades their 
inmost recesses. The smoke of common veget- 
ables, lion ever powerful, is found to be inadequate 
to tliolr destruction, and hitherto no other than 
that ()f Tobacco is found to be effectual. That, 
f jadiclt)usly' applied, completely answers ti e pur- 
pose, without injuring the plant. It mostly Iiajj- 
pen<, in m'cII managed houses, that a few plants 
only are infested with Aphides j in sUoh a case 
the smoking of the whole house is a business of 
unnecessary espence and trouble; and we u'ould 
recommend it, to persons who have large collec- 


tions to jnakp use ef a box of a commodious form 
that slij^ hoI<| about a'dOKCsft plants of various 
as distlfrt.oPbbspital, in which the 
infested' pfejnts naayvjpe is^ndtllcTO aepata{el^„ und 
the insects inpre, efiPectusUy^dCrtrOj^d,^ it 

he ren^^r^ qtarU’psdisSctly 
‘'To ^rey^nt tpoubaiaimties'' which would in- 
» %Uibly ras^t from the accumulated multiplication 

..ndfi .ddr 
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of ^ more it has bceti ordatiH* 

by the Author of Nature that such should hi Ai- 
iniitjshed by serving as food for others. On this 
pi moiple vve find that most aoimals in this pre» 
dicamefit have ono or more natural enemies. 
Tbe’lthljpIpM A^b» the scourge of the vegetable 
huigdom* IMM to contend with many. The {trim 
cijMd are the Coccmei/a^ the Ichneumon Apkkunty 
and the Mutcu ophi^ivora. Such as are um 
aC4|aaiuted with the history of insects will learn 
wi^' surprise that the Coccinella, a common m> 
sect, weH known even to children by the name of 
the Ijady<3icd> is one of the greatest destroyers of 
the Aphides, wlucU indeed are its only food, its 
sole support, as well in its perfect as in its larva 
or grab state. During the .seventy of winter this 
insect secures itself under the bark of trees or 
elsewhere. Wlien tlie warmth of spring has ex- 
panded the ibliage of plants, tlie female deposits 
its eggs on them in great numbi-rs, from whence 
in a short time proceeds the Ut v a, a small grub, 
of ada«k load<<;qlour spotted with orange: tliese 
may be abservod in the .summer season running 
pretty briskly over all kinds of plants; and it 
ws^bed, tliey will be found to devoui 
dia Aphides wherevf^ they llhd them. The same 
may obsaiTe4 thOtjCa4y;Bird in its peiled 
imite.^'As th^ iipect^ 'beidi thetf'sS&tnS arc 
very ntmae^Si^tiey contnbute pdwerftdiy to di- 

^of .^bidcs. AfiC^her most 
a very miiute 

lchnQUTO«K fiy/wbieh ‘ehtff 
wav mli^ the Ap^, 14av»g’:^l'^di*f1f0%fced J8lon| 
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»c;Qhe ioiect adhering to the lehf lUc^a pearl. 

Sudh^i&aijr always be found Wh^ Aphiddm care in 
plen^. We have* observed diflR'Kinfr specie of 
Aphides to be infested with different 'Ichneofppns. 
In. general tlj^e torpid Aphis subihits'fjdimly 
thip fftt^ r^ration; but we have suime 

I of them, especially one that feeds on ^ Sycamore, 
which is much more agile than many of this race, 
endeavouring to avoid the Ichneumon with groat 
^ntdress, There is perlmps no genus of i»»ei'ta 
which ill their larta or maggot slate feedrOti simlt 
a variety of food as the Musca or Fly. There ia 
scarcely a part of Nature*, either animate, or in* 
animate, in which they are not be met with. One 
division of tjiem, rallcrl by Linnaptts Mmm (tphi- 
</irora?, feeds entirely on Aphides. Of the difierent 
species of aphidivorous flies, which are nmneroas, 
having mostly bodies variegated with transverse 
stripe^, their females may be Seen hovering over 
plants iniested with Aphides, among which they 
deposit their eggs on the surfece of tihe leaf. ,Tlm 
larva or maggot produced from sucdi eg^ feeds, 
.as soon a.s hatched, on the younger hinds nf Aphis, 
and as it increases in size, attacks and dovonrs 
those which are larger. These lartm are nsmdly 
of a pale colour, adhere closely to the kaf, along 
which tl>ey slo(wl;|r glide, and are formed very 
tapea^h^ tpwards, *thh head/ When fiilly grown 
they,iohs^e to a ,^i|pa' dr <Aryisidis ntMied to 
' t^ leafj fipom whence .issues Tfen, hirvm 

^ these tflies contfil^te their fnfi Hiaaiff In diusliiisb 
rate ^-^ippilpcs of twif,' To thd«e thueC' kiaiite of 
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whieh chief oj^eatv in the hsMidf^- 

^ffiitwe foy iceepjuig the Aphides within their pj^ 
per iu»h». mny edd n few 'ethers* which net p 
pubordinahs part in this necessary hheiness of do 
titruettOjiU} -The larva of the feeds oa 

th^ht^heraanieiinaQner as that nf ithe Muspa apl^ 
diYera)<aiM| deposits its eggs also ^n the leaves of^' 
Sttclk plants as are beset with Aphides. The eggs 
•of jthis IJetnetiobins stand on long filaments* which 
are attached by.a base to the leaf* and have more 
<dve 4 Miq)baraiice >of filaments of flowers with their 
antherse than-the eggs of an animal. The number 
pf ithose insects being comparatively small, tliey 
may be considered rather as the casual in\adcrs 
of tlwir existence than the main host of their do 
«,troyers. The Earwig, which is itstdf no con- 
temptible civniiy to plants, makes some atonement 
fbr its depredations by destroying the Aphide.s, 
esfpebiaUy sudi as resale in the curled-iip leaves 
of froit-tfoes, and tlic purses formed by certain 
Aphides on the poplars and other trees. Lastly, 
wse may add as the enemies of these creatures* 
soiBie of the smaller soft-billed birds, which gpne- 
rally teed oh insects, and which may v bo feequenily 
seen busily employed in picking thern firoip the 
plants.” ^ ^ 

- When plants assume a sickly (Uppcipratjce* or 
are disguised by disease, fecaw.whatevef .,paqse th® 
disease arise* they ai’oemditq W{h4»8bfed. 
i^ights ‘oHgiofdc febm a vssrfetyv of caV«Dfi» 
ddif of vt'hich are uiifertu«^j«wefttlw^,ip|i4>'i4T 
secauwLTwo prejWMl 'very^ 



■%diisr'#h^l?;.iilid#^drt-ittse^^ 

(iife^tifeUin g l)&lt#ati6ii -oP pi#tiliy^b' 

Of Sibine®%j^<E^pidolpt^ 

{ds^tis fey Tolling lind ctirli^ ^^p ^i^^ioav8l;'0ittt 
tttese for the hi<»t^'^l^^ cohtlae' thdnts^elit to 
: certato trees arid platlts. 

Of -sltort# driratiOriV feeittg 

of Orie^ brOOd> %rid they are 

wOuli fee no difficttlf mattof for aie to 

Mtfe'^j^tvritioris to which i 

<aiJlrifei^ of toe iflpi'ies^^iuch plririto'^tai^^ 

£ri^^t^v7fetd»thrit^UrottM be 

to shew that the Aphis is* the 
Itoifti* itMae of^ these diseases,? and , to {dace, toe 

this business iri its true liglit,” 

so <f>We-"- tcertcuri;; gregaf joua. 

ii^edto^f pt ^.toi^''risd'';riph:lri^tiiri. riir»^/ 




But Bib'is not the ihode ill whik^ 

insects are usually «lisperst*d over a country. Tn^ 
phaonomenon is too unusual, the distribution 
would be too partial ; for the Aphides, while at 
their highest point of mtdtipiication,‘doi)otsw)lrin 
like bees' bt ismts, iwd fly off In large bbdlns) but 
each itwale or fetnhle Aphis, at such periods as 
they arrive at iinatarity, inarches or flics off, with- 
crtit waiting for any other. Yet it may happen, 
that frCto U tree or plant thickly beset with them 
hiubbera may fly off,'or emigrate together, being 
; ttrivod at kdtitttrii^ at the same moment of time. 
I^tacbing 'itself from the plant, each pursues a 
difl^rent route, intent on the great business of 
multiplying its species; and settles on such plants 
in the vicinity as'are cdiculated to afford nourish- 
menttoits young. Tlmcommon green Aphis, which 
is so geiteralfjr destructive, lives during the winter 
season on sudh herbaceous plants as it rematneii 
on during the autumn, either in its egg or |^>erfect 
state. If the weather be miM, it multiplies gteatly 
on Su<4i hert^gej as the spring advances, in May 
'tile males and females of these insects acquire 
1 wings; and thus the business of increase; hitherto 
confined, is widely and rapidly extended, as the 
winged Aphides, by Hop-Planters calletl the Fly, 
may be seen at this period very generally sitting 
on plants, and floating in the air in aU directions.” 

Mr. Curtis, in the preceding observations on 
: the genus Aphis, having mentioned the shower of 
Aphides recorded by Mr. White, it cannot but Je 
agreeable to the reader to be made acquaintel 



j; ff reit]i{!|,rke4 abpye 

p|feesr»ctopyeypd fFQiniione, dount0:,tO/^^^ 

;pf- 

stl^ <#lage pfv,$elbpi?p€:;ai%^4ofi®^r = agpt 
than Aipgus^ the firsl: j 7&5 . At Aibpptilhtee q’clpejkf ; 
in aftpjfnoqn <4 that day, w^itih yp^, ypyy hqt^ 

' die people: of this 5 village were sptprise4i*by sia 
shower oj Aphides or sniotherTfli&s, wb^dh dflA iti 
these parts. Those that were walking ap, . the 
streets at that juncture found themselves tooverod 
with these insects, which settled also on the IsedgMs 
and gardens, lilackeniug all the vegetables where 
they alighted. My antiuals were discolour.edr.with 
them, and the stalks of a bed of onions weco iftpite 
coated over for six days after. . These armies wotfe , 
then no doubt in a state of eniigration> and sliift- 
ing tJjeir quarters; and might have icoinej as 
as we know, from the great hop-plantationsi;of 
(Kenf or Sussex* the wind being all that, day in the 
eashe^rly -quarter. They were (deserved rat f the 
same dmedn; grea* clouds about Famham, -andwail 
along tho: vale ftom Faruliam to Abou.’’ 



CHERMES. CHERMES. 
Generic Character. 


Rostrum pectorale. 
Jhitmna thorace longiores. 
Ala quatuor, deflcxx. 
Thorax gibbus. 

Pedes saitatorii. 


pectoral. 

A ntenna longer than thorax. 
Wings four, deflex. 

Thorax gibbose. 

Feet formed for walkinjj. 


T^HE iiise(;ts of the genus Cliermes, like those of 
the genus Aphis, are found on the leaves, young 
shoots, and bark of various vegetables: they are, 
in general, of small size, and in their larva state 
are of a much more flattened form than when 
farther advanced, and exhibit merely the rudi- 
ments of the future wings ; in this state also many 
of them appear coated, especially on the hind part 
of the body, with a flocculent or filamentous sub- 
stance, of a white colour, and of a clammy or 
tenacious nature, which exsudes from the pores of 
the animal, and is gradually protruded into the 
form above-mentioned. 

Ckerniis Alni is found on the leaves and shoots 
of the Alder. Its larva is entirely covered, about 
the hinder part, by thickly fasciculated heaps ol 
vikrid down or cotton, which, if purposely rubbed 
off, are quickly reproduced by the animal, whiclK 
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secretes the white fibres from large pores placed 
in a^circle at some distance front the vent. These 
larv® are gregarious, often appearing in such 
numbers on the shoots of the tree that the whole 
shoot appears covered witih white cotton, which, if 
touched by the finger, separates into distinct tufts 
from the animals’ being suddenly disturbed and 
moving in all directions. AVhen this cotton is 
brushed off, the larva appears of a pale green 
colour, varied with black spots, which on the 
upper part of the abdomen are disposed in two 
longitudinal rows: the tip of the abdomen is also 
black. When arrived at its complete or perfect 
state by casting its pupa skin, it is entirely green, 
with transparent wings veined with green and 
.slightly shaded with brown. If disturbed, it leaps 
with much agility, frequently flying at the same 
time. 

Chermes Pyri is nearly of similar size with the 
former, and is found on the leaves of the common 
pear-tree: its colour is a greenish brown, varied 
with dee})er streaks, and the wings are nearly trans- 
parent, spotted with brown: the larva of this .species 
is of a greenish brown, with darker spots, and 
is nearly naked, or destitute of the cottony secre- 
tion so remarkable on that of the preceding, but 
is beset with short whitish hairs towards the hinder 
part of the body. * 

Chermes Buai is a beautiful little insect, of a 
bright grass-green colour, with the wings of « 
similar cast. Its larva resides on the young shoots 
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0f box, in part of spring, and secretes a, 

eonsiderable quantity of whitish, viscid, and short 
filaments from the hind part, but not so as to 
envelop the bo<lj, which has generally more or 
less of a powdery appe^tcance. 



coccus. COC^M 



Generic Character. 


Rostrum pectorale, 
yl bdomen postice setosuiii . 
dutc erect® masculis. 
Feinin® apter®. 


Snmti pectoral. 

Abdomen bristled behind. 
Wings two upright in the 
males. Females wingless.. 


Jn this remarkable genus the males are much 
smaller than the females, and of a widely different 
appearance, being furnished with wings, of which 
the females are aif ogether destitute. The Cocci are 
found on the leaves and bark of various vegetables: 
hence they become injurious to many exotics in 
our stoves and green-houses. Of these the Coccus 
Adonidum of LimiaDUS is the most common: the 
female, which, when nearly full grown, measures 
somewhat more than a fifth of an inch in length j 
has somewhat the appearance of a small millepede 
or Oniscus, being of an oval shape, sUglitly convex 
above, with the body divided into many transverse 
segments projecting sharplj^ on the sides, and fur- 
nished with small procesoe.s or points j which are 
longer on the two hiiidmost divisions of the body 
than on the rest, so as to give tbe a})pearance of n. 
bifid tail. T he whole insect is of a pale rose-colour, 
and appears more or less covered with a fine white 
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meal or powders the legs are short and six in num- 
ber. This insect continues to wander about jthe 
plant it infests, nourishing itself by sucking the 
juices. The male is very small, rose-coloured, 
somewhat mealy, with semitransparent milk-white 
wings, and four long filatneuts at the tail. When 
the female is full-grown, and pregnant with 
eggs, she ceases to feed, and remaining fixed to 
ope spot, envelops herself .in a fine white fibrous 
.cotton-like substance, and lives but a very short 
time afterwards. The young, vvhich hatch under 
the husk or body of the parent insect, proceeding 
from it in great numbers, and dispersing them- 
selves in quest of foo<l. This species is a native of 
the, warmer parts pf Africa and America, from 
whence it has long since been introduced, among 
exotics, into Europe. 

: Coccus Hesperidum is equally common in green- 
houses with the former: the female of this species 
is a small, brown, oval insect, about the sixth of 
an inch in length, of a slightly convex, smooth 
surface, and furnished with six short legs. When 
full grown it does not envelop itself in any floccu- 
Jent matter like the former, but remains firmly 
fixed on the bark, under the form of an oval convex 
shell or husk, of a polished brown colour. In this 
state it dies, gi ving birth to a numerous race of 
young, hatched from the included eggs, as in the 
foimer species- Tbe male is a very small twp- 
winged fly. This species of Coccus, like the 
former, has been introduced into the European 
regions from the warmer partis of the globe. 
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But of all the Insects of this genus by far the 
most important is the Coccus Cacti or Cochineel 
Coccus, so celebrated for the beauty of the colour 
which it yields when jiroperly prepared. Tins 
species is a native of South-Arnerica, and is pecu- 
liarly cultivatcid in the country of Mexico, W'here 
it feeds on the plants called Cactus cochenillifer, 
and Cactus Opuntia. The hnnule or ollicinal 
Cochineel insect, in its full-grown pregnant or 
torpid state, swells or grows to sucli a size, in 
proportion to that of its first or creeping state, 
tliat the legs, antenna^, and proboscis are so small 
with respect to the rest of the animal as hardly to 
be discovered except by a good eye, or by the 
assistance of a glass j so that on a general view it 
bears as great a resemblance to a seed or berry as 
to an animal. This was the cause of that difler- 
encein opinion which long subsisted between seve- 
ral authors; sonle maintaining that Cochineel was 
a berry; while others contended that it was an in- 
sect. We must also here advert to another error; 
viz. that the Cochineel was a species of Coccihella 
or Lady-Bird. I'his seems to have taken its rise 
ti'om specimens of the Coccinella Cacti of Linnmus 
being sometimes accidentally intermixed with the 
Cochineel in gathering and drying. 

When the female Cochineel-Iusect is arrived at 
its full size, it fixes itself to the suid’ace of the leaf, 
and envelops itself in a white cottony matter, 
which it is supposed to spin or draw through its 
proboscis in a continued double filament, it being 
ob^rved that two filaments are frequently seen 
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proceeding from the tip of the proboscis in the 
full-grown insect. 

The Male is a small and rather slender dipterous 
fly, about the size of a flea, with jointed antennae 
and large white wings in proportion to the body, 
which is of a red colour, with two long filaments 
proceeding from the tail. It is an active and lively 
animal, and is dispersed in small numbers among 
the females, in the proportion, according to Mr. 
Ellis, in the Philosophical Transactions, of about 
one male to a hundred and fifty, or even two 
hundred females. When the female insect has 
discharged all its eggs, it becomes a mere husk, 
and dies; so that great care is taken to kill the 
insects before that time, to prevent the young 
from escaping, and thus disappointing the pro- 
prietor of the beautiful colour. The insects wdien 
pickeil or brushed off the plants, are said to be 
first killed either by tlie fumes of heated vinegar, 
or by smoke, and tlien dried, in w'hich state they 
are imported into Europe; and it is said that the 
Spanish Government is annually more enriched 
by thfc profit of the Cochiiieel trade than by the 
produce of all its gold-mines. 

Jt may perhaps be almost unnecessary to add, 
that, exclusive of the general or large scale in 
which Cociiiueel is used by the dyers, the fine 
colour so much esteemed in painting, and known 
by the name of Carniine, is no other than a pre- 
paration from the same substance, and is un- 
questionably the most beautiful of all the pictorial 
reds. It is also used, when properly mixed with 
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hiir-]powc[erj powdered tsiJc> &c. in fliat l^ocent 
co.4nietic, s6 much used the l^ies, ana popu- 
larly known by the French term Kouge. 

Coccus Ilicis or Kermes, (the Kermes of the 
Materia Medica) is a species adhering^ in 
vanced or pregnant state, to the shoots 6f the 
Quercus coccifera, (Ilex aculeata cocclgiand^ra. 

C. Bauh. pin.) under the form of smooth reddish- 
brown or blackish powdery grains or haUs of the 
size of .small peas. The tree or shrub grows plen- 
tifully in rhany parts of France, Spain, Greece, 
and the islands of the Archipelago. The Cocci 
are found adhering in groupes of five> six, or more 
together, or pretty near each other. They are 
gathered for the purposes of commerce by the 
country people. 

Before the discovery of America the Coccus 
Ilicis or Kermes, as it was then termed, was the 
most valuable substance for dying scarlet, and 
was collected in great quantity for that purpose. 
According to the mildness or severity of the winter 
the harvest of the Kermes is said to be more or 
le.ss plentiful} and it is no very uncommon thing 
to have two harv ests in a year. Before dying, the 
berries are steeped in vinegar, to prevent the ex- 
clusion of the young animals hy thus killing the. 
parents. 'Khey are then spread or thrown on linen, 
and as long as they continue moist are turn^ 
twice or thrice a day, to preyent their heating} and 
are afterwards put up for sale. 

Woolen cloth d^ed with Kermes wa$ ca^^ 
y. VI. T. .1. 13 ' ■ 
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scarlet iji grain j thq animal liaviffg |>ean popularly 
oonhidcrcd as a grapi: ibe oolonr is a durable, 
deep called Q^;|^lood colour, much inferior to 
the briUiancy of Cocbmcel wsirlct, but far more 
lasting, and IfiSS liable to stam. Mens'. Ilellot, in 
bib Art de tien^en ol^scrves that the figured cloths 
to be bceu th, PW tapestries of Brussels and 
ibo other manu&ctures of Flanders, which have 
scarcely lustany thmg of tlicir Inclmess by sUnd- 
ing for two luindred-'years, were all dyed with this 
ipgiedjmi,t. , ^ 

CfltW'i P-olonicus, This may be considered as 
the Cochmccl of the North ; being iuund only m 
cold tlMuates, It is sonu tunes collected lor the 
use ot dyers, but is greatly laforun as a i olour 
to the American CocUiuccl. It is thidly found 
on tilt loots of the plant called Scloianthus per- 
eunis, and is piincipally produttsl m Poland. 

CocciU> catap^>rncfUi. This very singular Spet ie« 
was described scvciul years ago iii the bfth volume 
of the Naturalist’s Miscellany, frotn *1 specimen 
commuiiipated by tjie ingenious Mr. llicksun, 
Gai'daner to the British Museum* and w oU Knou a 
for his asfddm^us rese.ircfics into that ditbcnlt 
branch of Ibdany tlie c'ass CrjtpWgaiiya. Mr. 
Dickson, stnip aftier its discovery, rt^ptested me to 
examine its ybaracters, and endeavour tQ,(tscortam 
its gonuj>..‘ j fvc^ordmgly a nucroocopw sun- 
ve}fj9f tjigjai9»«^ andjsPtdd’UOt but.<gi)EmiUlildP d 
to ific a species of Coccus. 

The natural size of the insect, (of which the 
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alone appears at preseflt to be known,) is 
tha^ of the Coccinella tigrina, or small yellow- 
spotted Lady^BiWl, and at flhfc view has an 
a]>pearaAc6 so littie allied to die generality of 
the Cocci as to make it ddttbtlUl whether it 
really l>elongs to that tribe of insects. The whole 
animal, (except the eyes, legs, 'antennm, and ros^^ 
trum,} being coated, in the most curious manner, 
itt a complete suit of milk-white armour, as if 
cased in ivory The divisions or anHuH of the 
back aie eight in number, of which the three su- 
perior ones are each himished with a small scu- 
tclUnn or appendicular piece, which is wanting in 
the others. The sides are surrounded by proje'*t* 
iiig lamime, somewhat in the manner of tortoises 
or millepedes: the lower surface is composed of 
angular pieces, disposc'd nearly as in the former 
of the above-mentioned animals: the eyes, which 
are situated just below or on the under side of 
the antennas, are bright, and somewhat elevatedf, 
not unlike those of a lobster; the colour of the 
projecting parts, viz the legs, eyes, antennse, ahd 
rostrum, is 'a fine bright ferruginotts ur reddish 
browA. On the lower part of the abdomen the 
armnut', “lu the figure engraved oft the annexed 
plate, is i^presented broken off, displaying tlie 
wrinkles of the &g. on that part, as well as 
the i^enta^able uontraction whidt take4 ptaGe in 
cHMieegiitMi# of tho^diseetS having^ deposited pArt 
of Its ova, lUUfty of which I perceived still Tcihain- 
mg/bft bvetddftg this part of the shield t these eggs 
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were small in proportion to the animal, and of a 
brown colour. Jt is from the singular n^mier 
in nbioh Ibis insc*ct is coated that I have given it 
t{»e title of Coccus cataphractus or mailed Coccus. 
If is found atnong sphagnum and other mosses in 
bogsry and turfy ground, and is most frequent in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, par- 
ticularly in gome parts ot Cumberland. If it really 
belongs to the genus Coccus, it is much to be 
wished that by a diligent search the male may at 
length be discovered, in order that the history of 
so curious an insect may be rendered complete. 

I rmist not omit to add tliat I suspect this in- 
sect to hii\e been slighily describetl and rudely 
figured (apparently from a bad specimen) in tlvi 
seventh ^olurae of the works of Degeer, who, like 
niy.Nclf, supposes it to be a siiecies of Coccus. Ilis 
specimen seems to have been considerably smaller 
than the British ones. 

A very small species of this genus is often seen, 
in its fixed or torpid state, on the surface of dif- 
ferent kinds of Apples, ^ud partiorlarly on th<‘ 
golden pippin. It is not more than the tenth of 
an inch in length, and is of a long oval shape, 
gradually decreasing to a point at one end. It 
contains tliirty or forty oval white eggs cnvelopeil 
ill a silky matter. This species seems to be very 
nearly allied to one described by the ingenious 
Mr. Baker, in his work entitled « jar 

the Mkmscoper p. 37 1 • Mr. Bak^v describes die 
twigs of an Ash as thickly covered on one side 
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^ with very nutnerons small spots of the size of 
verjft .small pins heads, and of nearly the same 
colour Avith the bark Itself: each when opened 
was found to contain thiity or forty eggs. On 
placing this twig in the ground, in a favourable 
situation, where the sun shone freely on it, after a 
certain time pro<ligious swarms of extremely mi- 
nute Cocci proceeded from the eggs contained in 
the respective tubercles. They were of a beautiful 
scarlet colour, and measured about the hundred 
and fourteenth part of an inch in length. Their 
general appearance was very much that of an 
Oniscus or Millepede, but with six legs, two short 
bristles at the tail, and anteiinte of a strong ap- 
pearance, Yescmbling a pair of forceps, being each 
curved inwards and pointed. If the male of this 
animal, which even in its full-grown or fixed 
state, is not more than the twentieth of an inch in 
length, bears the usuid proportional dilference of 
size to the female with the rest of the genus, it 
must surely be one of the most minute of all 
winged insects*. 

* Coccus conchifbrmis of Gtndia's Syst. Nat. (Reaumur t, 
i. f. 7.) seems to be nearly allied to the former of the atmve- 
described minute species. 
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0<tnmc Character. 


Hosirunt obscurum. 

jlntmiite longitudine tho- 

Cot pus hncare. Abdomen 
sursutu reSexilo. 

Al^ quatuor^ recta?^ dorso 
incumbentc<;, JongUudi> 
Hales, angiista', itubcruci- 
atac. 


Snout inconspicuous. 

Antennie the length of tho- 
rax. 

Body linear. Abdomen re* 
Hexdc iipuaids. 

Wmgs four, strait, long, 
narrow, incumbent on tins, 
back, slightl/ crossed. 


This is a genus consisting of very small in- 
sects, which are principally found on flow ors. 'Die 
antermse are submoniiiform, and of the length ol 
the thorax: the snout is obscure or ineonspicuou-., 
sUbit, and placed beneath the neck or head * : the 
body of a lengthened or sublinear shape, and the 
abdomen is at pleasure bent upwards or back- 
wards: the wings are four in number, long, nai- 
row, incumbent, and very slightly, or scarcely 
crossed over each other. ^ 

The most fepiijiar’ example of the gentts is the 


* It seems to have been most accurateljr desorbed by OtficluS* 
in his ^ /t • • 
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^Dtrips physapua of Linnicus, wrliich is a very small, 
sle:^.i"ier insect, of a black, cojwr, very frequently 
seen during the spring and summer on various 
dowers, more especially on what are termed the 
compound flowers, as Dandelion, &c. It wanders 
about the petals of the flower, descending to the 
bottom of the florets, occasionally emerging at in*- 
tervals, and often skipping from place to place, in 
performing wdiich action it is observed suddenly to 
turn back its abdonien, so as nearly to touch the 
thorax with its tip. The wings arc of a semi- 
transparent white, narrow, and W'hen. properly 
magnified, are observed to be edged and, tipped 
with hairs growing gradually longer as they ap- 
}>roach the tips, where they are of considerable 
length: the lower wings are rather shorter than 
the uppier, beneath which they are, in genera,!, 
almost concealed : the antennm consist oC sjjt 


joints, and the feet are tipped with ah expan^ijl^, 
and apparently vesicular process, ehabliug thei,!, 
little animal to adhere at pleasure with the greateif^. 
security , to any particular substance. AU tbgse 
particulars, require a microscope for their investi- 
gation, the whole insect not exceeding the tenth 
of an inch in length. The larva in a great degree 
resembles the complete insectj but is destitute of 
wings; when very young it is white, and after- 
wards of a yedlpwislc oi^iyeddish 'cdlbiir, and like 
the complete insect, is seen wandering about the 


petals of flowem. 






mudi injury to wheat, ry^, &c. by causing the 
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young flowers to decay; thus pfi^efenling' tlvt 
•growth of the embryo grain. This opin.ionr*y.>w^ 
over has by some been considered as erroneous;, 
who hare contendedvth# the Thrips does not 
attach itself to siich bf the Cerbalia as are in a 
perfectly healthy state, but rather to such as are 
diseased by having the ..germina covered with the 
dust of a very minute fungus, often growing on 
wheat, &c. and belonging to the genus ^Ecidiiim 
or Lycdperdoh, aadiwhich ihakes its appearance 
in the form of a flattish, smooth, irregular exsu- 
dation of a yellow colour on various parts of tire 
plant*. The ingenious Mr. Kirby how':^ver seems 
convinced that the Thrips is in reality an insect 
highly ^^Juripus to corn, by deriving its nouidsh- 
menifrom the embryo grm^ - - : 


’' '‘# l5^"inticli bh this subject in the Transactions of the Llnns^ 
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T(. mis ‘»|ilendi<i Older of Tn<«ecls furni^e^ 
most conspicuous example of the surprising 
ference in appearance between the Iac,va or^ £i(:st 
state of the same animal and itr cQinpl^W 
feet state, in which it is capable of breeiling. 

The Lepidopterous Insects are divided into 
three genera, viz. PapUio, Sphhiz't and Phalxna, 
or Butterfly, Sphinx, and Moth- 



PAPILIO. BUTTERFLY. 


Genetic Character. 


Antenrue - apicern versus 
crassiores j siepius clavato- 
capitata\ 

jfhe (sedentis) crectte siir- 
STtmque coindventes, (vo- 
iatu diurnu.) 

Tr HE prodigious tiutnber of species in this genus 
makes it absoIut<dy necessary to divide the whole 
into sections or sets, instituted from the habit or 
general appearance, and, in some degree, from the 
distribution of the colour on the wings. This di- 
vision of the genus is conducted by Linnaeus in a 
peculi^riy manner, being 

an attempt to combine, in some degree, natural 
and civil history, by attaching the memory of 
some illustrious ancietit name to an insect of such 
dr such a particular cast. 

The first Liunaean division consists of the Eqtii- 
ief, distinguished by the shape of their upper 
wings, which are longer, if measured from their 
hinder angle to their anterior extremity, thaw 


Antenna thickening towards 
the extrenaity, commonly 
terminating in a knob or 
clavated tip. 

Wings (wluin sitting) erect 
and meeting upwards; 
(flight diurnal.) 
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from the same point to the base. Some of this 
dk^sion have filiform or sharpened antennie*, in 
which particular they resemble Moths, but may 
generally be very clearly distinguished by their 
liabit or general shape. The Equites are either 
Trois^'Ov Trojans, distinguished by having red 
or blood-coloured spots or patches on each side 
their breasts, or Achh'U Greeks, without red marks 
on the breast, of gayer colours in general than 
the former, and often having an eye-shaped spot 
at the inner corner of the lower wnngs. 

The next division consists of the HdiconiL 
These are distitiguislied by the narrowness of tlieir 
wings, which are also, in general, of a more trans- 
parent af)pearance than in the other divisions; 
their upper wings are also generally much more 
oblong than the lower, which are short in propor- 
tion. 

The third division consists of the (front 

the sons and daughters of Danaus.) They are 
divided into Dami Camlidi, or tliose in which the 
ground-colour of tlie wings is generally white, and 
the Danai Festivi, in which the ground-colour is 
never white, and in which a greater variety of 
colour occurs than in the Caudidi. The wings of 
the Danai are of a somew-bat rounder shape than 
those of the Heliconii, or less strei ched out. 

The fourth section consists of the Nyrnplmles^ 


* This part of the generic character is to be received wth 
some linutation, siiK« in the tribe £(juiies the antenn* ar* 
slider at the tip itself, thooghthickcued a little before that pait 
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i'* tlishncftil^ho.! l)v tlie of tho vhigs 

b ‘ t I i i> ’« i.. 1 .itoil: it IS su’)(lui(lP(J ii/'O 
the 2^ifnpliates gemmati, iu which cyc-hlia^'spots 
wre sten eiJh t on nil the or ou the upper 

or lower paii Only, aiul into the Nyinphale^ phalc- 
tutii hi which no oct Hated spots ar«‘ \isible on the 
winiys, but, in genor.U, jt prreat variety of colours. 

The fifth section contains the Plcheii. These 
aiv, in |!;enrr.il, smaller than the preceding Kinds of 
l|iUicHlk8,iUul arc sitbdividetl into Plehenurbicokey 
or those in which the wings are marKcd by semi, 
transparent spots, and Ptebdi rtirahs^ iu which 
the spots or patclit » have no transport ney. 

The aboto distnimtion of thi- genus Papilio is 
not entirely accairate, and must therefore he re- 
teiM'd With a proper ilegrce of allowance* tor a 
ta^k «o seemniglj^ trifling, yet so leally difficult. 

It has been obsetvi'd by some critics that the 
blood-coloured spots, mentioned by IJnmeus as 
characteristic of the IVojanst not alwav s found; 

and that the interior angle of tht* wings in the 
Achwi w not always marked with an eye-shapod 
>pott that tile surest method therefore is, to con- 
sider such of tlie Eqnites as are of dark or mouru* 
ing' colours as belonging to ihO T/wt, and those 
of gayer or livelier ones to the Achwi It is added,, 
that ilia under wings in sotne of the Hrtkomi are 
^lightly indented, and tnight pcihapt, as Well iiave 
been referred to the Nymphaki phaht'ati the. 
under wingu of afeo*' often 

indented }:''iiBd>'lastiy,4hat' Che of the ^ > 

is pairtkulsrliy ' inahoflerott^^, ^ lAtjr^'ihose ' in&ectS 



a«*{tl 0 iKeitt to » pkto« itt )^Hi (0 of Uktt other 
tisiofiV. 

Tfho fartdb of Buttertin % 
pWj&atty known t>y the 
ond\i^ i^tctromd^ >iariottA ^ 
cotoiirsy tiome bo^g sipstooth^ dthotA^ 
chlior iitilipio Of ,i'^imfiie4 ftov iiiS ittSe^ 

e8pddoli|[ tHose brlon^ing to tbeiBvittoor HcpiitJl# 
aro'obswted to profra^ J&dlte thoifc 
disturbed » tenttkop|a]Q» ftteterr^BOdet^ 

what analogous to those a stptib > 

A Catdfpittajp, when grbwn to Itsfs^^kse^Mlk^ 
to somd Wilvfertient spot,«an^<cij»*ittjg^i*diB^^^ 
perijr by a small quantity of silken blanrefftSyiitth# 
suspends itself by the tail, w4thidtar hSil 

downwmds or else in an 
the body fa'Ueued round tb® middle Jb^KUf 
nUmbei of lilan^euts. It thtsn oastf bff 
pillai ‘.km, and comiuenccs diry«l|«»p bi* »i8Slle# 
mate u eoutinttes till the mol<*sed. ^ 
1 eady tor birthi which,., liberating iteell Aout ^l4 
ikiU oi the cliryfcdWi remains till its wi»gsr«^elf 
are at li»^t Vlwy shprt, wpak, aod ndfi^rsd'J'Srttll 
moisture, are fully extender this Impfwaan^ttlilm 
space of aboUl a qttiw;ter of an ba«iv=^h«»t thrkliic 
mal Suddenly Uuitsdhe st^e of ina^^ty towlrf^ 
it had l^en so Ipng floijdned, andbe< 3 b 8 WHt^te’|*l^ 
Mireanltihabitaqt^oCfV.'. ‘ 

itie pdpilioli9f^e(j^a^,i\n’5§atl* \ ' gitsemfet'Wbow 

aftef Iheif cul«»*WrS! 

e<nidlhdnly dorldg ib^i? §«;§t lhghlii/di»dbsi^^bn(d 

*. 1 . - 
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drops of a rod-coloured fluid, more or less inlcn<«j 
in diftcrent species. I'liis circumstance, exclusive 
of its analogy to the same process of Nature in 
otlier animals, is peculiarly worthy of attention 
from the explanation which it affords of a pheub- 
jnenon sometimes considered, both in anc'' at and 
modern times, in the light of a prodigy; viz. the 
descent of red drops from the airj which has been 
called a sboucr of blood: an event recorded by 
several writers, and particularly by Ovid, among 
the prodigies which took phw;e after the death o/* 
the great dictator. 


Sffpe faces vi mediis ardcre sub astri*?, 

Sjepe infer iiinibo> gurtne cecidere riuenta'/” 

Wifh tJnealening signs fhe lowerbig skies were fill’d^ 
And sanguine drops from murky cUnidb distiU'd* 

This highly rational elucidation of a pheno- 
menon at first view so inexplicable, seems to have 
been first given by the ((.h'brated Peiresc, who 
with his own eyes ol)servc<l the vestiges of an ap- 
pearance of this kind in FraucH* in the year l6o8, 
and was clearly convinced of its real origin, viz. 
the discharge above-mcntioiied 1‘rom a species of 
Butterfly, (perhaps the P. urticje, or P. poly- 
chloros,) which happened during that season to 
be uncommonly plentiful in the particular distiict 
where the pbmnomenon was observed. The same 
idea was also entertained by Swammerdkm, though 
he does not appear to have verified it from his own 
obsery^ktiom 
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f I shall how proceed to give a few examples of 
species belonging to each 
Papilio. 

Y Among the Equit0^^ Pri^mus 

take the leiul, not only from the correspond- 
ing dignity of the name, but from the exquisite 
appearance of the animal itself,, which Linnseus 
considered as the most beautiful of the whole 
papilionaceous tribe. “Papilionura omnium prin- 
ceps, longe augustissimus, totus holosericus, ut 
dubitem pulchrius quidquam, a Natura in insectis 
productum.” 

This admirable species measures more than six 
inches from wings end to wrings end: the upper 
wings are velvet black, W'ith a broad band of the 
most beautiful grass-green and of a satiny lustre 
drawn from the shoulder to the tip, and another 
on the lower part of the wing, following the shape 
of that part, and of a somewhat undulating appear- 
ance as it approaches the tip: the lower wdngs are 
of the same green colour, edged with velvet-black, 
and marked by four spots of that colour, while at 
the upper part of each, or at the part where the 
upper-wungs lap over, is a squarish orange-coloured 
spot : the thorax is black with sprinklings of lucid 
green in the riiiddle, and the abdomen is 
bright yellow or gold-colour. On the under side 
of the animal the distribution of colours is som6- 
what different, the green being disposed in central 
patches on tlie upper wings, and the lower being 
marked by more numerous black as well as orange 
spots. The red or bloody spots on ehcli side the 
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tlior^ atre not always to be seen on this the Trojan 
Monarch. The Papiho Priamus is a very -rare^ 
ini^t, and is a native of the island of Amboyna. „ 

• P^ dnienor is a very large species, measuring 
six inches and a half in extent of wings : its cojk-ur; 
is black, with numerous cream-coloured spots and 
patches, and the under-wings, which are tailed or 
furnished Ayith a pair of lengthened processes in 
the middle, are edged with a row of red crescent- 
shaped spots. It is said to be a native of India. 

p. Hector is very happily named, being of a 
deep or velvet blncfc colour, with the lower wings . 
marked by numerous blood-red spots: the thorax 
is red on each side, and the upper wings have a 
pair of obscure, broken, whitish, transverse clouds 
or bars. It is a native of the East Indies. 

P. Sarp^m in a highly elegant species: the 
wings are of a lengthened shape, and the lower 
pair are stretched downwards into a pointed pro- 
cess; the whole animal is black, with a broad, 
interrupted pea-green stripe or band passing 
through ail the wdngs : on the lower part is also a 
border of crescent-shaped green spots. 

Among tile ilij'w/Ves Achivi the P. Mcnelaus 
may be considered as one of the most splendidly 
b^ntifui of the Efutterfly tribe. Its size is large, 
measuringkwhen expamled, about six inches; and 
ihs colour is the most brilliant silver-blue that ima- 
^ihatioh ea^h conceive, changing, according to the 
VariMion pf the light, into a deeper blue, and in 
some lights to a greenish cast: on the under side 
it is entirely brown, with numerous deeper and 
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lighter utMlulations, and three large dcellated spots 
©n each wing. It is a native of Sonth-America, 
and proceeds, according to Madam Alerian, who 
Ipias figured it in lier work on the Surinam Insects, 
a large yellow caterpillar, beset with numer- 
ous, upright, sharp, black spines. It changes into 
an angular chrysalis, of a brown colour, and di- 
stinguished by having the proboscis projecting iili 
a semicircular manner over the breast: from this 
chrysalis, in about fourteen days, proceeds the 
complete insect. 

The P. Machaon is an insect of great beauty, 
and may he considered as the only British species 
of Papilio belonging to the tribe of Equites*, It 
is commonly known among the English collect- 
ors by the title of the Swallow-Tailed Butterfly, 
and is of a beautiful yellow, with black .spots or 
patches along the upper edge of the superior 
wings: all the wings are bordered with a deep 
edging of black, decorated by a double row of 
crescent-shaped spots, of which the upper row is 
blue, and the lower yellow; the under wings are 
tailed, and are marked at the inner angle or tip 
with a round red spot bordered with blue and 
black. The caterpillar of this species feeds princi- 
pally on fennel and other umbelliferous plants, 
and is sometimes found on rue. It is ol a green 
colour, encircled witli numerous black bands 
spotted with red, and is furnished on the top of 


■* Unless we admit the Papilio Podalirius to be a British 
species also . 
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the head with a pair of short tentacula of a red 
colour, which it occasionally protrudes fronj tliat 
part. In the month of July it changes into a 
yellowish-grey angular chrysalis, aflixed to sonni 
convenient part of the plant, or other neighbf.v’TiT- 
■iiig siihvStancc, and (iom this chrysalis in the'month 
of .Vugusl; proceeds the complete insect. It some- 
times ha[ipcns lliat two broods of this butterfly 
ar(i produced in the same summer, viz. the first in 
May, Inning Jain all vvintm' in the chrysalis state, 
and the second in August, from the ehrysaliiles of 
^luly. 

Of the dii ision called Ilelkonii the boautifid 
Insect the Papilio Jpollo is an example. It is a 
native of many parts of Europe, but has not yet 
been observed in our own country, and is some- 
what larger than the common great cabbage- 
bntterfl}'; of a white colour, with a .slight semi- 
transparency towards the tips of the wing.s, which 
are decorated witli velvct-hlack sjiots, and on each 
of the lower wings are two most beautiful oeel- 
lated spots consisting of a carmine-colonred circle 
with a white centre and black extc'rior border.- 
The caterpillar is black, vvitli small red spots, and 
a pair of short retractile tentacula in front: it 
feeds on Orpine and some other succulent plants, 
and changes into a brown chrysalis, covereil with 
u kind of glaucous or violet-colourctl powder. 

P. Piera has seinitnmsparent wings, with the 
lower pair marked by two ooellated black spots 
with a yellow ring and centre. It is a native, ol 
South-America. 
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P. CrafcEgi or the Hawthorn Butterfly is nearly 
of, the size of the common cabbage butterfly,, 
and is of a white colour, with black fibres on the 
w\ags, and is seen in the inontJis of June and 
J uly. 

Of the longer winged TIdkonli tlse P. Ricini is 
a good example: it is black, with two yellowish, 
pblif(uely-transverse bauds on the upper wings, 
whiles the lower are deeply bordered with black. 
It is a native of South- America. 

Of the division entitled Daimi Candidi the com- 
mon large white Butterfly, or P. Brumes is a 
familiar example: this insect is too well known to 
require particular d('scription, aiid it may be only 
necessary to remind the reader that it proceeds 
from a yellowish caterpillar freckled with blueish 
and black spots, and which changes during the 
autumn into a yellowish grey chrysalis, affixed in 
a perpendicular direction to some wall, tree, or 
other object, some filaments Ixung drawn across 
the thorax in order the more conveniently to 
secure its position. Ihe fly a]>pears in May and 
June, and is seen through all the summer. 

The term Candidi in this division, being applied 
only in a gtmeral sense, it of course contains some 
species of a diflerent colour: among these one of 
tlie most elegant is the P. Rliamm or Buckthorn 
Butterfly, of a bright stdphur-colour, with sharps 
cornered wings marked by a small orange spot in 
the middle of each. It is not uncommon during 
siM’ing and autumn. 

P. Hyale or the Fern Butterfly i.s also in this 
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division, and is a beautiful species with orange- 
yellow wings deeply bordered with black. 

Of the Danai Fcstivi the P. Midamm ma^y 
serve as an example; au elegant Asiatic specids, 
of a black colour, witli a varying blue lustre to- 
wards the tips of the upper wings, which are mark- 
ed by many white spots, while the lower pair are 
Streaked longitudinally with numerous white lines, 
and edged with a row of white specks. 

P. Sopiiorai is also of this tribe: it is of a fine 
brown colour, with a l>rlght orange-ferruginous 
bar across the up)>er wings, and a more obscui e 
one of similar colour round the lower part of the 
under v.ittgs: it is a native of South-America, and 
according to Madam Merian, proceeds from a 
large rufous calcrpillai* marked above by narrow 
longitudinal white stripes. 

Among the Nymphales Gemmati few can ex- 
ceed in elegance the P. lo or Peacot;k Butter- 
fly, a species hy no means uncommon in our 
own country : the ground-colour of this insect is 
orange-hrown, with black bars separati;d by yellow 
intermediate spaces on the n])per edge of the su- 
perior wings, wliile at the tip of each is a most 
beautiful large eye-shaped spot, formerl liy a com- 
bination of black, brown, and bine, with tht; addi- 
tion of ^vhitisli specks: on each of the lower wings 
is a still larger cye-.sha|)(‘d sjjot, consisting of a 
black central patch, varied with blue, and sur- 
rounded by a zone of pale brown, which is itsell 
deeply bordered with black: all the wings are 
scolloped or denticulated. The caterpillar is- 
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black, with numerous wliifc spots, and black 
ramified spines: it feeds princ'ipally on the Nettle, 
fchanging to chrysalis in July, and the fly appear*- 
ing in August. 

P. Jurtina is a species erpially common, though 
far less beautiful. It is chiefly observed in mea- 
dows, and is of a brown colour, the upper wingvS 
having a much brighter or orange-ferniginous bar 
towards the tips, wilh a small, black, eye-shaped 
spot with a white centre; on the opposite or 
under side of the insect the same distribution of 
colours takes place. 

Of the Nifmphuks Phalerati few can surpass the 
common English species called P. Aialanta or the 
Admirable Butterfly; it is of th% most intense 
velvet-black colour, with a rich caimine-coloured 
bur across the uj)per W'ings, which are spotted 
towards the tips with white; while the lower wings 
are black, with a deep border of carmine-colour 
marked by a row of small black spots: the under 
surface of the wings also presents a most beautiful 
mixture of colours: the caterpillar is brown and 
spiny, feeds on Nettles, and changes into a chry- 
salis in July, tJie Fly a])peariug in August. 

P. Paphia is a highly elegant insect, of a fine 
orange-chesnut colour above, with numerous black 
spots and bars: beneath greenish, with narrow 
silvery undulations on the lower wrings and black 
spots on the upper. It proceeds from a yellowish 
brown spiny caterpillar, living principally on 
uettles. This insect is generally found in the 
neighbourhood of woods. 
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Of the last division, termed Pleheiij may be ad- 
duced as an example a small English Buttcrllg 
called P. .Matv(V, ol’ a blackish or brown coloim 
with numerous whitish and semitransparent spoth\ 
Xt belongs to. the Ptcheii Urhicolti:. 

The P. Bctiihe is also seen in woods, and is a 
.small spe<'ies, of a blackish-brown colour, with a 
broad orange bar on the upper wings, tlie lower 
pair being slightly ])roduced into two orange- 
coloured tails or pro<resse.s towards the inner 
corner. Tliis speci<.;s belongs to the Plebcii Ru- 
raies. 

To this latter division alsc» belongs a very beauti- 
ful exotic spi'cies, a nativ e of Iinlia, and of a most 
exquisite lucirPblue colour, edged with black, and 
farther ornamented by having each of the 1ow<t 
wings tipped with two narrow black tail-shaped 
processes. It is tlie P. Marsym of Linuanis. 
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Generic Character. 


Antenna medio crassiores, 
sen lUraque cxtremitate 
attcnuatsc, subprisma - 
ties'. 

Ala deflexiP (volatu gravi- 
ore vcspertiiio sen matu- 
tino.) 


Antenna tliickcst in the- 
middle, subprismatiq, and 
attenuated at each ex-, 
tremity. 

Wings deflected. (Flight 
strong, and commonly in 
tilt: evening or inorning.) 


TThE Insects of this genus are sometimes called 
by tlie title of Hawk-Moths, and have in general 
a large thorax and thick hotly, commonly taper- 
ing towards the extremity, Idie flight of the 
larger kinds i.s chiefly confined to the evening or 
early morning hours, few species apjicaring on 
the wing in the middle of the day. 'Hie name 
Spliinx is applied to the genus on account of the 
posture assumed by the larva? of several of the 
larger species, which are often seen in an attitude 
inuch resembling that of the Egyptian Sphinx, 
viz, with the fore-parts elevated, and the rest of 
the body applied flat to the surface. 

. One of the most elegant insects of this genus is 
the Sphitiv Ligustri or Privet Hawk-KIpth. It is 
a large insect, measuring iieai’ly four inches and a 
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half from wings end to wings end: the upper 
wings are of a brown colour, naost elegantly variec^ 
or shaded with deeper and lighter streaks and 
patches ; the under wings and body are of a fine 
rose-colour, barred with transverse black stripes. 
The caterpillar, which is very large, is smooth, 
and of a fine green, with seven oblique purple 
and white stripes along each side: at the extremity 
of tlje body, or top of the last joint, is a horn or 
process pointing backward?. This beautiful cater- 
pillar is often found in the months of July and 
August feeding on the Privet, the Lilac, the Pop- 
lar, and some other trees, and generally changes 
to a chrysalis in August or September, retiring 
for that purpose to a considerable; depth Inmeath 
the surface of the ground, and, after casting its 
skin, continuing during the whole winter in a 
dormant state, the Sphinx emerging from it in the 
succeeding June. 

Spkmv Ocellata is perhaps still more beautiful: 
it is a rather smaller insect than the preceding, 
and has the upper wings and body lirovvn, llie 
former finely clouded with ditTermit shades, w^liile 
the lower wings are of a bright rose-colour, each 
marked with a large ocellatcd black s^iot with a 
blue interior circle and a black centre. This in- 
sect proceeds from a green caterpillar of a rough 
or shagreen-like surface, marked on each side by 
seven oblique yellow ish-W'hite streaks, and fur- 
nished, like the preceding, with a horn at the tail. 
It is principally found on the Willow; retires 
tinder grexund, in order to undergo its change 
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Into the chrysalis state, in the month of August or 
September, and in the following June appears the 
complete insect. 

But the largest and most remarkable, if not the 
most beautiful European insect of this genus, is 
the Sphinx Atropos of Linmeus, which very con- 
siderably exciicds in size both the species already 
mentioned. Tlu; upper wings are of a fine dark 
grey colour, with a few slight variegations of dull 
orange and white: the under wings are of a bright 
orange-colour, marked by a pair of transverse 
black bands: the body is also orange-coloured, 
with the sides marked by black bars, while along 
the to|) of the back, from the thorax to the tail, 
runs a broad blue-grey stri{)c: on the top of the 
thorax is a very large patch of a most singular 
appearance, exactly representing the usual figure 
of a skull or death’s h(;ad, and is of a pale grey, 
varied with dull ochre-colour and black. When 
in tlie least disturbed or irritated, this insect (units 
a striduious sound, something like the squeaking 
of a bat or mouse, and from this circumstance, as 
well as from the mark above-mentioned on the 
thorax, is held in much dread by the vulgar in 
several parts of Europe, its appearance being re- 
garded as a kind of ill omen, or harbinger of ap- 
proaching fate. W'^e arc informed by tlie cele- 
brated Reaumur that the members of a female 
Convent in France were thrown into great eon- 
sternation at the appearance of one of these in- 
sects, which happened to fly in during the evening 
at one of the windows of the dormitory. The 
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oatcrpiliar I’roiu \vhi(;h this curious Sphinx pro- 
ceeds is ill tlio highest degree beautifiil, i),nd far 
surpasses in size every other European insect of 
the kind, measuring soniotiines near five inches 
in length, and being of a very considerable thick- 
ness: its colour is a bright yellow, the sides mark- 
ed by a row of seven most elegant broad stripes 
or bands, of a mixed violet and sky-blue colour : 
the tops of these bands meet on the back in so 
many angles, and are varied on that jiart with 
jet-black specks : on the last joint of the body is 
a horn or process, not in an er<;ct position, as in 
the preceding kiixls, but hanging or curving over 
the joint in the rnanuer of a tail, having a rough 
or inuricated surllice aiul a yellow colour. I'liis 
caterpillar is principally found on flu' potatoc and 
the jessamine, those plants being its favorite foo<l. 
It usually changes into a chrysalis in the month 
of September, retiring for that purpost; yiretty 
dee}) under tlu^ surface of the earth; the compleUv 
insect emerging in the following June or July; 
but some individuals are observed to change into 
chrysalis in July or August; and these produce 
the complete insect in November; .so that there 
ai)j)ear to he two broods or annual races, 'riie 
S])hinx Atropos is generally considered as a very 
rare insect, and as the caterpillar feeds chieth' 
by night, concealing itself during the day under 
leaves, &c. it is not often detected: yet, from 
some singular circumstances favourable to its 
breed, there arc some seasons in which it is even 
plentiful, as in the autumn of the present year ' 
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1804, in which the caterpillar was so couinion in 
some counties as to be very prejudicial to the 
.potatoc-jjlaiits, particularly in some parts of Corn-: 
wall, Surrv, &c. 

» The alteration of form which the whole of the 
papilionaceous tribe und(,'r.a;n, and in a particular 
manner the changes above-described of the genus 
Sphinx, aflbrd a subject of the most |jleasing 
conteinplation to the mind of the naturalist, and 
though a deeply philosophical survey demonstrates 
that there is no real or absolute change produced 
in the i«lentity of the creature itself, or that it is 
in reality no other than the grarlual and progres- 
sive evolution of parts before coucealed, and which 
lay masqued under the form of an insect of a 
widely dilfercnt appearance, yet it is justly viewed 
with the highest admiration, and even generally 
acknowledged as in the most lively manner typical 
of the last eventful change. 

If any regard is to be ])aid to a similarity of 
names, it should seem that the ancients wer^^ suf- 
ficiently struck with the transformations of the 
Butterfly, and its ret ival from a setmiing temjio- 
rary death, as to have considered it as an emblem 
of the soul; the Greek word signifying both 
llie soul and a butterfly. This is also confirmed 
by their allegorical sculptures, in which the butter-- 
fly occurs as an emblem ol immortality. 

Modern naturalists, impressed with the same 
idea, and laudably solicitous to apply it as an 
illustration of the awful mystery revealed in the 
sacred w'ritings, have drawn their allusions to it 
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from the dormant condition of the pap tiiohaoeous 
insects during fhdr state of chrysalis, and their 
resuscitation froih it; But they hare, in general, 
unfortunately cliosen a species the least proper 
for the purjjose; viz. -the Silkworm, an animal 
which neither undergoes its changes under tlie 
surface of the earth, nor, when emerged iVom its 
tomb, is it, an insect of any remarkable beauty; 
but the larva or caterpillar of the Sphinx, when 
satiate of tlie food allotted to it during that state, 
retires to a Very considerable depth beneath the 
surface of the grdlihd, where it divests itself of all 
appearance of its former state, and continues 
buried during several months; then rises to the 
surface, and bursting from the confinement of its 
tomb, comiilehces a being of powers so com- 
paratively exalted, and of beauty so superior as 
not to be belield without the highest admiration. 
Even the animated illustration taken from the 
vegetable world, so justly admired, as best calcu- 
lated for general apprehension, must yield in the 
force of its similitude to that drawn from the iii- 
sC^^s lifei since Nature exhibits few phenomena 
that Can equal so wonderful a transformatiori. 

1 must here request the reader’s permission to 
repeat on this subject some lines long ago intro- 
duced into the pages of th^ Naturalist’s IVIis- 
'wHany.-'*:-, ^ 

itii! 3'fae hdplfsft crsvi^ling caterplhar trfiipe 

of his ; > * ■; t 

^oth’d'ia dishonioitfi dh thfe feafjp' sjpra - 3 ' ' - • ^ 3 

Unseen be wears bis silent hours away. 
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Till satiate grown of all that life supplies. 

Self-taught the voluntar)' martyr dies. 

Deep under earth his darkling course l^ehends^ 

And to the tomb, a willing guest, descends. ^ 

3 here, long secluded in his lonely cell, 
forgets the sun, and bids the world farewel. 

0*er the wide waste the wintry tempests reigu^ 

And driving snows usurp the frozen plain* 

In vain the tempest beats, the wdrirlwiud blows ; 

No storms can violate his grave’s repose. 

But when revolving months have won their Avajr, 

When smile the woods, and when the zephyrs pby^ 

When laughs the vivid w'^ofld in summers b|Q6m,i 
He bursts and flies triumphant fronx the tomb. 

And, while his new-born beauties he displays, 

Widi conscious joy his alter d form surveys. 

Mark, while he moves amid the sunny beam;. 

O’er his soft wings the varying lustre gleam. ^ ^ 
l^auncli d into air, on purple plumes be spars^ 

Gay Nature’s face with wanton glance explpres j 
I*rond of his various beauties wings his way. 

And spoils tlie fairest flowers, himself mbfe fair they^f 
And deems weak Man the future promise vain. 

When worms can die, and glorious ri^ again ? ; ^ 

I must not conclude tlie survey of ; gejaus 
Sphinx w'itlioiit observing that it contaips 
species ofa sniaUer size and of a somewhat ;di^r- 
ent habit from the kinds above described, Arapng 
these is the beautiful Sphinx fill/psndulce ^t^IXroii- 
wort Sphitix/ cdiiunoh in meadows towards if he 
decline of siimmeffand Avhich is distinguisth^: by 
having the upper wings of an oblong-oya| jhape 
and of a dark shining green colour, with blood-, 
red spots, and the low^f wing'f red^^^ dark 

Ipieen edging! ihQ phterp^^ is’ of yellow^ 
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with rows of squarish black spots, and is often seen 
feeding on various meadow plants and grasses : it 
does not undergo its change under ground, but 
encloses itself in an oval shining yellow web of] 
silk, attached to the stem of some grass, &c. * lA 
this it changes into a'chrysariis> out of which in 
about the space of three weeks enifirges the com- 
plete insect. 

Chhers of the smaller Sphinges are remarkable 
fot having the wings in a considerable degree 
transparent; of this kind is tlie Sphmv apiformisy 
which is of an aspect at first sight more resem- 
bling that of a wasp or hornet than of a Sphinx, 
the wings being transparent with merely a slight 
edging of brown, anti the thorax and abdomen 
vacietl with black and yellow. The caterpillar 
inhabits the hollows of Poplar, Sallow, Willow, 
and Xime trees, feeding on the substance of the 
bark} changing to a chrysalis in April, and the 
Fly appearing in the month of June. 

Sphinx embroniformis IS so much like the former 
ias sc^etdy to be distinguished from it, and in- 
habits the hollows of the Sallow and other Willows, 
feeding on the wood; it changes to a chrysalis in 
May, and the Fly appears in July. 



PITAL.£NA. MOTH. 


Generic Charade r. 


Antenna yetacoir, a basi ad ; 
apici;ni s( nsim a1 teuuata.-. 

Ala (sedrntis) Ptr.pius de- 
Ucxiv, (volatu iiocturiio.) 


Antenna setaceous, gradu- 
.‘illy los.scMiii!g from base 
to lip. 

fVini'^s (wben sit tirtg) gene- 
raliy dcllcv, (Hight iioc- 
tuniiil.’i 


TPhIS genus like tluit of Papi’io. containing a 
tn.st nutnbei' of sjjccie.s is divided into assort* 
incuts, according to the diderent habits of the 
animals. The.se as.sortments are as folloivs, vix. ■ 

A Had, or those in which the wings, when at 
rest, are sju'cd out horizontally. 

liombyces, in winch the w ings are incumbent, 
and the antennte pectinated. 

Noct4i(e, with incumbent wings and setaceous 
anteniue. 

Geometree, with wings horizontally s[)read out, 
nearly as in the Attaci. 

Tortrices, with very obtuse wings, cmwed on 
the exterior margin. 

Pyralides, with w ings converging into a deltoid 
and slightly furcated figure. 
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Tineie, with wings convoluted into a cylincleiv. ■ 
Alucitte, witli wings divided into distinct pjumes. 
These distril)utions, like tliose of the genus Pa- 
pilio, are not strictly accurate, and must therefore 
be regarded with a projM'r degree of allowance. / 
In the first division or Attaci ranks the most 
splendid, and largest of all the Phaherue yet 
known, viz. the PhaUem Atlas, an insect so large 
that the extent of its wings measures not less than 
eight inche.s and a half: the ground-colour is a 
very fine deep orange-brown, and in the middle 
of each wing is a large subtriangular transparent 
spot or patch, ri'senibling the apjirrarance of a 
piece of Muscovy talc; eax'h of these transparent 
parts is succce<i(;<l by a lilack boith.r, and across 
all the w ings run lighter and darker bars, exhibit- 
ing a very fine assortment of varying shades: the 
upper w’ings are slightly curved tlovvnwards at 
their tips in a falcated manner, and the lower 
wings are edged w ith a border of black spots on 
a pale buff-coloured ground : the antennte are 
widely pectinate d with a quadrui»Ie series ©f fibres, 
exhibiting a highly elegant appearance. This in- 
ject is a native of both the Indies, and occasion- 
ally varies both in size and colours. 

Pk. Luna is an American species, of large size, 
and extremely beautiful: its colour is a most ele- 
gant pea-green, with a small yellowish eye-sliape<l 
spot with a transparent centre in the nnddle of 
each wing, and the lower wings are produced at 
the bottom into a long and broad tail or con- 
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.jtinuatiou: the ridge of the upper wings is broad 

of a fine purple-brown colour: the head and 
thorax yellowish white, and the bjo^^ naillfe-vvhite. 

Of the European species of this, division beyond 
N comparison the finest is the Phalcena Junonia {Ph. 
pavonia Lin.) a native of many parts of Germany, 
Italy, France, &c. but not yet observed in Eng*- 
land. It measures about six inches in extent of 
wings, and is Varied by a most beautiful assort*’ 
nient of the most sober colours, consisting of dif* 
ferent shades of deep and light grey, bl^ack, brown, 
&c. on the middle of each wing is an eye-shaped 
spot, having the disk black, shaded on one side 
with blue; surrounded with red-brown, and the 
whole included by a circle of black: lastlj^, all 
the wings are bordered by a deep edging of very 
pale brown, with a whiter line immediately ad- 
joining to the darker part of the wing; the an- 
tennie are finely pectinated. The caterpillar, 
which feeds on the apple, pear, &c. is hardly less 
beautiful than the insect itself: it is of a fine 
apple or yellowish-green colour with each seg- 
ment of the body ornamented by a row of upright 
prominences of a bright-blue colour, with black 
radiated edges, and surrounded by long black 
filaments, each of which terminates in a clavated 
tip. This larva, when ready for its change, en- 
velops itself in an oval web with a pointed ex- 
tremity, and transforms itself into a large short 
chrysalis, out of which afterwards emerges the 
moth. 

The Pkaleefia pavoiiia minor or smaller Peacock 

V. An. p. I. 15 
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Moth is a native of Eiiglart^^ is commonly 
call^ ^the^Emi[>ei*hr M in every respect fA- 
cept silie' it ildVg^atly resemblhs that 

ijnhmnis dh6S6 tb iJonSi^^ ak a permanent 
variety only of thb sathe sp&ies. The larva apd/ 
pupa affe also 6f the same appearance with those 
of tlib’ pti^^dittg^ hiit bti a hatich smailer sc^e. 

The bonstitiite a’very iiumerous tribe, 

of which the or gybattiger-nioth ipay 

serve rs an examplfe. TliiS species is one of the 
larger English moths, and is of a fine pale cream 
cpipuri #ilh choOoM^ bars and spptsj the 

lower red, witif spots; the thorax 

chocPlateibrown, with a red collar round the neck, 
and the body red with black bars. The Cater- 
pillar iS of a deep brown, with white.specksj ex- 
tremely hairy, and feeds on various plants. It 
changes into Chrysalis in June, and the Ply ap- 


pears in July. 

Ph. is remarkable for elegance of appear- 

ance without gaiety pf colour, being a middle- 
sized white moth, variegated with numerous small 
black streaks and specks : the thorax and abdOmpn 
are extrOmely downy, arid the body is marked by 
transverse black bars. The caterpUrar of this motli 
is far mote br^^^^mt in its 'a^ than the 

complete ari^imaT; it is of coniiaeraSie* size, mea- 
suring abpye two iiichOs in idngth^ pnd IS of a mpst , 
beautiful grben coiouf, wifh^ the hack of a dull 
purple^ freeldej'tvith vbry riumerPu^^^^^ 


jh a Ipngitudinm dhectibh: 

bapk is separated ^pm tim green bii ^te sides by 
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a "pair of milk-^hilc 

frhrn the head, run upwards to the tpp pf the back; 
that part being elevated cpnsjderafel^ ^h<??e the 
rest into a pointed prpcess; and from- thepce ate 
continued aJong the sides to the tail: the i^e is 
flat, and subtriangulat, ^yehowish* surronndedihFS^ 
by a black, and then by a red border t and is d 
tinguished by two deep-black, eyes or - spots on 
each side the upper pari: from the tail,; which' 
extended into two long, roughened, sharp-pointed* 
tubular processes, proceed, pn the least irritation^ 
two long, red, flexible tentacnla, the aupnal se^r 
ingto exert them as if for the purpose: of tprri%'-^ 
ing its disturbers} lifting up the fore-part of the 
body at the sanie time, in a menacing attitude 
and presenting a highly grotei^ue appearance: it 
also possesses the power of suddenly ejecting from 
its mouth, to a considerable distance* an aGrif 
monious reddish fluid, which it uses as a farther 
defence, and which produces considerable irrita- 
tion if it happens to be thrown into the eyes of 
the spectator. This caterpillar is principally seen 
on Willows and Poplars, and w'hen the time of its 
change arrives, descends to the lower part of the 
tri^e, and envelops itself in a glutinous case, pr^ 
pared by .ihoistehihg with its saliva the wpbdy; 
fibres of the tree,, and coveHng itsetf^^^ theto* 
attacibing t^ edg|s ve|y clpsely to the bark^^ 
cai^e/ haying very tlie eojonr, of burk 

itsel]^ is noi very eonspicnous,. so tlwt tlie ih- 

seci generally remains ^ secure, w 

, throughout me whole too close to 
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be J)enetr?ft^d, thb airpng to W ^ 

su0ce§S:iPy^a requii^ce^r^ 

a very sharp kbifie, assisted by a stroiig hand, to 
fottSe it bpeftv (^ysalis is thick, shbrt, ahd 
black, and ih' tHd ihontK of May or June^ accord- 
ing to the' ^rmtb or coolness of the season, gives 
bi^h to thbf Moth, Vvfhichi imtnediately on etnerg- 
ing from thO^upper part of the chrysalis, discharges 
a qhaiitity of fliiid sufiicient to soften effectually 
the‘ walls of its prison, and effect a ready escape. 
This- moth, f\*om its unusually do Wny appearance, 
has obtaihed the popttfetr title of the Puss Moth. 

- J*Ml^a^umcaiide( or the Brown-Tail Moth is 
reiharkablO for the ravages which its caterpillar 
commits, by destroying the foliage of trees aitid 
hedges, and reducing them to a perfectly bare ap- 
pearance. The ihoth itself is about a third part 
less thah that of a Silkworm, and is of a fine satiny 
white, %xeept the hinder part of the body, which 
is of a deep brOwn. The caterpillai* is brown, with 
ferruginous hairs, a row of white spots alougi each 
side, and two red spots on jfhe loWOr part of the 
back: it is of a gregaripus nature, vast numbers 
residittg^together uUdeb bne^comxhbn Web: they 
■are hatched early ih autuinrii from eggs laid by 
the parent moths and itttmediat form for 
themselves 'a sntall'Web, and^egih feeding bn the 
ibliage bf the: they Were 

rplaCed: they tnhrehal great rCgu- 

* ; Ci^nl‘s ' Histdr^- of ^oth> Xoruf. 

C-l783,:4tQ..; ' 



ferity for tills purpose in ron'S| apd at first devour 
ofily the upper pellicle and the green pareudhyma 
of the leaves, and in the evening retire to their 
web. In about three weeks they cast their skin, 
and afterwards proceed to feed as. before, eiilarg- 
ing their web from time to time, and forniing it 
on all sides as strong and secure as/ppssjble. ■ In 
this they remain the whole winte,r in a state of 
torpidity, ^t ill being enlivened hy the warmth of 
the returning spring, they again issue from their 
covering, and being now^grown stronger, begin 
to devour the whole substance of the leaves, in- 
stead of contenting themselves with the upper 
part as in their very young State. Tlie destruc- 
tion which they sometimes cause to the verdure 
of the country may be judged of by their ravages 
hi the year 1782, when, according to the account 
of the ingenious Mr. CurtiSj author of the Flora 
Ibivdinensis, &c. in many parishes about London 
subscriptions were opened and the pbor people 
employed to cut off and collect the webs at one 
.shiHihg per bushel, which were burned, under the 
inspection of the clmrch-vvaMens, overseers, or 
beadles of .tliOi respective parishes. At the first 
onset of this busiuess Mr. Curtis assures us he 
was informed that fourscore bushels were collected 
in one day in the parish of Clapham alone. When 
these caterpillars are;jarrived at full growth, ^hich 
is usually a^ujt. , the. ybeginning of dune, each 
spins itself a separate web, in which it changes to 
a dark-brown cUrysalisj eut of which in the begin.r 
ning of July proceeds the Moth. 
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But of all the Moths of the tribe Bombyx the 
PhaUem Mori OT Silkworm Moth is by far the 
most important. Tliis is a whitish Moth, with a 
broad pale^brown bar across eadi of the upper 
wings. The caterpillar or larva, emphatically 
known by the title of the Silkworm, is, when full 
grown, nearly three inches long, and of a yellow'- 
ish grt^y colour: on the upper part of the last 
joint of the body is a horn-like proce.ss, as in 
many of the Sphinges. It feeds, as every one knows. 
Oh the leaves of the w^te Mulberry, in defect of 
which may be siibstifiited the black Mulberry, 
and even, in some instances, the Lettuce and a 
few other plants. The Silkworm remains in its 
larva state about six weeks, changing its skin four 
times during that period, and, like other cater- 
pillars, abstaining from food for some time before 
each change. When full grown the animal en- 
tii’ely ceases to feed, and begins to form itself a 
loose env'elopement of .silken fibres in some con- 
venient spot which it has chosen for that purpose, 
and afterwards proceeds to eiuvrap itself in a 
much closer covering, forming an oval yelloW 
silken case or ball about the siae of a pigeon 
egg, ill which it changes to a chrysalis, and after 
lying thus inclosed for the space of about lifteen 
days, gives birth to the Moth. This however is 
always carefully prevented when the animals arc 
reared for the purpose of commerce, the Moth 
greatly injuring the silk of the ball by discharging 
a quantity of coloured fluid before it leaves the 
cell: the silk-balls are therefore exposed to such a 
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degree of heat as to kill the inclosed chrysalides} a 
few only being sailed for the breed of the following 
year.’ The Moth, when hatched, is a very short- 
lived animal} breeding soon after its exclusion^ 
and when the females have laid their eggs, they^ 
as well as the males, survive but a very short 
time. 

The length of the silken fibre or thread drawn 
by the silkworm in forming Jhis ball, is computed 
by Mons^ Isnard, a French author, w'ho wrote on ■ 
the subject of the Silkworm in the seventeenth 
century, to be six English miles in length. This 
computation however appears to be a greatly ex- 
aggerated one. The length indeed may be sup- 
posed to difler considerably in different silk-balls, 
but in general will be found far short of what is 
stated by Isnard. According to Boyle, as quoted 
by Derham, a lady, on making the experiment, 
found the length of a ball to be considerably 
more than three hundred yards, though the weight 
was only two grains and a lialf. The Abbe La 
Pluche informs us that of two balls one measured 
\ nine hundred and twenty -four feet, and the other 
nine hundred and thirty. It may be proper to 
add, that the silk throughout its whole length is 
double, or composed of two conjoined or aggluti- 
nated filaments*. 

The general history of the manufacture of Silk 

* In the Encyclopsdia Britannica we are informed that the 
lengtii varies in different coccoons from 200 to 1200 ells, and 
that in general we may calculate tlie production of a coccoon 
from 500 to 6'00 ells iu lengtli* 



may be foutifl in the Cyclppa?di§ of Mr. Chambers 
and mapy, other shpilar publications, and is nearly 
as loiiows. ;> 

The art. of manufacturing Silk is said to have 
been fust invemted in the island of Cos, by a 
vvouian of the name of Pamphilk the daughter of 
Platis. I'he discovery was not long unknown to 
the Komans. Silk was brought to them from 
Serica> where the inaect itself was a native; but 
so far were they frotn profiting by the discovery, 
that they coidd not be induced to believe so fine 
a thread to be the \vork of an insect, and formed 
many chimerical conjectures of their own on the 
snbiect. Sillc was a very scarce article among 
them for many ages; it was even sold weight for 
weiglit with gold; insomuch that Vopiscus in- 
forms ns that the Emperor Aurclian, Avho died 
A. D. 275, refused the Empress his w'ife a robe of 
silk, which she earnestly solicited, merely on ac- 
count of its dearness. Others however, with greater 
probability, assert that it was known at Rome so 
early as the reign of Tiberius, about A. 1>. 17. 
Galen, wdiojived about the year of our Lord 173, 
.spfealcs of the rarity of Silk, being no wlu?re then 
but at Rome, and there only among the rich. 
Heliogafoalus the Emperor, wlio died A. D. 220, 
is said by some to have been the first person that 
wore a holoscricnm, i, e. a garnient entirely of 
si|l^/f Tfe® ^ the army of Alexander .the 

Great are sntd .tb ; who brought 

wrdu^t. siJpffrpm cjPersia into Greece, abput 323 
years ^elfpre Clifis^^ but the manufacture of it was 
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first confined to Berytus and Tyre in Phoenicia, 
whence it was dispersed over the West. At length 
two monks, coining from the Indies to Constan- 
tinople, in 555, under the encouragement of the 
Emperor Justiniatj, hrought with them great quan- 
tities of Silkworms, with instructions for hatching 
tlw eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, and 
drawing, spinning, and working the Silk. Upon 
thi.s, manufactures were set up at Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth. The Vcnetian^, soon afti'r this time 
commencing a commerce with the Greek Empire, 
supplied all the Western parts of Enro]>e with 
silks tor many centuries; though several kinds of 
nunlern silk mamiftw;tures were unknown in those 
1 irnes, .sucli as Damasks, Velvets, Sat ins, &c. About 
tli<‘ year 1130, lloger the second. King of Sicily, 
(established a silk manufacture at Palermo, and 
another in Calabria, managed by workmen who 
were a part of the jdunder brought from Athens, 
Corinth, whereof that prince made acompicst 
in his expedition to the Holy Eand. • By degrees, 
adds Mezeray, the rest of Italy, as well as Spain, 
learned fioiu the Sicilians and Calabrians the ma- 
nagement of Silkworms, and the working of Silk; 
and at length the French accpiircd it, by right of 
neighbourhood, a little before the reign of Francis 
tlK‘ fir>H, and began to imitate them. Thuanus 
indeed, in contradiction to most other writers, 
makes the mannlUcture of Silk to be introduced 
into Sicily two hundred years later, by Robert the 
Wise, King of Sicily, and Count of Provence. 

It appears by the 33d. of Henry 6t1i. cap. 6, 
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thei'ijs^ w^is a CQmpanj^ of Sillc^Woiriea fiug- 
land ^ j^ear 1455; but the$e were 

probjrfjly eaiployod in ne^le-wprks of silk and 

that vanous sorts of small 
bitberdashery of Silk were manufactured here in 
4483 1 biiU: Italy supplied England and all other 
parts . with , manufacture till the year 

!489 lUi3pain indeed the culture and manu- 
fectnrf of silk se^n to have been introduced at an 
ifcarly, period by the Moors, particularly in Murcia, 
^Ordova». au4 Qranada. The silk-manufacturers 
4 ^itliis last towtijwerey, cry flourishing when it was 
taken sby Ferdinand, &c. at the close of the fifteenth 
ibentury. j ln^ 1 the French, being supplied 
'iwith ; workmen from Milan, commenced a silk 
inannfiicturej but it was long after this time before 
they, could obtain raw silk from the worms, and 
Ot’cn in tlie year 1547 silk was scarce and dear in 
-France, and King Henry the second is said to 
have been the first in that country who wore a 
pair of silk knit stockings; theugh the invention 
originally caine from Spain, whence silk stockings 
.were brought over to Henry the eightli, and Ed-»’ 
rward the riixth.^^^ A the civil wars in France, 
the plantation of Mulberry-trees was greatly ,en- 
couragedvby King Henry the fourth and his suc- 
cessors, auiJ the produce of silk in France is at 
i/this day very Gonsiderable. , ,, ^'J’he , great advantage 

; Jaiti^ ; the vfirs4 yery. earnest fpr its introduction 
^Fmglahd »; i dnd - accordingly it was recom- 
mended several times fi-om the throne, and in the , 
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most earnefst terms, particularly in tlie year i6o8, 
to pliant mulberry-trees for the propagation of 
silkworms, but unhappily without effect j though . 
from various experiments, recorded in thejRiilo- 
sophical Transactions, &c. it appears that the silk^ 
worm thrives and works as well in England 
any other part of Europe- It should* not here^bC 
omitted that James the first, while King of Scot- 
land, is said to have once written to the Earl sof 
Mar, one of his friends, to borrow a pair' of ^ silk 
stockings, in order to appear with becoming dig- 
nity before the English AmbhssadOr; eoriclttdi% 
his epistle with these vvords; for yc ' ^oUld 
sure, that your King should dppear like k-sCfUb 
before strangers.” This shews the great r^ri^y Of 
silk articles at that period in Scotland ; attd*'^e 
are told that our own Queen ElixabetlnivUs pi(¥- 
sented by her silk-woman Mrs. Montague,' With 
a pair of black silk stockings, wdth whiCftI'' her 
Majesty was so captivated that she resolved in 
future to wear no other stockings than silk onc.Sv 
Toward, s the end of James the first's reign, Via. 

’ aboiit 1620, tlie broad silk-manufacttire was int^o^ 
dneed into this country, and prosecuted with great 
vigour and advantage. In 1629 the sHfc^iaflu- 
facture was become so considerable' in Eondoh, 
that the silk throwsters of the city and partSfe ad- 
jacent were incorporate, under the of 

Master, Wardens, of l!he Siik-Tlwowatei^^^^^^ 
in 1661 this company employed ilboveforty thou- 
sand persons. The revocation Cf thee^' cf 
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in i 685 , contributed in a great degree to promote 
the silk manufacture in England, as did also the 
invention of the silk throwing machine at Derby 
in 1719. So high in reputation was the English 
silk-manufacture, that even in Italy, according to 
Keysler (trav. vol. l. p. 289,) the English silks 
bo:?e a higher price than the Italian. 

In the next division, or Noctua’, stands the beau- 
tiful Phalama Nupta, a moderately large species, 
with the upper wings of a fine grey colour, ele- 
gantly clouded and varied with shades and lines 
of dark brown, &c. and the under wings of a vivid 
crimson, with two broad transverse black bars: 
the body is grey, but white ;utidcrneath. The 
caterjiillari which is of a pale, flesh-coloured grey, 
is distinguished by a dorsal tubercle on the fore 
part of the body, and feeds chiefly on the willow : 
it changes to a chrysalis in July? and the Moth 
appeals ift August and Septembei'. The divi- 
sion Noctuce, like that of Bomhyi', is extremely 
nurnerous. 

As an example of the Geometrm we may adduce 
a very elegant moth often seen towards the middle 
of summer ou the Elder, and called Phahena sum- 
bucaria: it is moderately large, of a pale sulphur- 
colour, with angular wings, marked by a narrow 
tranjpverse brown line or streak. It proceeds from 
a green caterpillar, which like those of the rest 
of this section, walks in a peculiar manner; viz. 
by raising up il# body at each progressive move- 
ment; into tlieforpi of an arch or loop, the extre- 
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nearly approaching each other. It changes 
Mfiy and June into a black chrysalis, out of 
Vvliu/'l : June or July proceeds the Moth. 

lo iiii:? division also belongs that beautiful in- 
s<. ! t suiikd the Currant-Bush Moth, or PhaUena 
.p;/Vi^i-iiar!uia, so frequently seen in gardens in the 
It has somewhat the appear- 
%h<X!‘' <ii a butterfly, with rounded white wings, 
marked by numerous black spots; the upper pair 
being still farther decorated by a pair of deep yel- 
low bands: the body also is of a deep golden yellow 
with black spots: the caterpillar is of similar 
colour, and the chrysalis black. 

In the division Tori rices,: so n&mcA from the 
faculty which their caterpillars possess of rolling 
or twisting tlie leaves of the vegetables they in- 
habit into a tubular form, stands the elegant 
■Phatcem prasinana, an inhabitant of the Oak, and , 
sometimes of the Alder: the upper wings are of a 
line green, with two obliqn;0 *yellow stripes; the 
lower M'ings pale or whitish. The caterpillar is 
of a yellovvisli green, with white specks, and the 
end of the body orange-coloured. 

Ill the division Pyrales stands the PhaUenu ftiri- 
nnliSi distinguished by the polished surface of its 
wings, which have a large glaucous-broitvn nnddle 
area or patch, while the remainder is iparked by 
whitish streaks: this insect, when .sitting, lias an 
obtusely triangular outline, and the, abdoinen is 
turned up at the tip. 

■ The division called Timce comprehends^ tho^; 

ar^, in general, of a sntall size, thbftgh 
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often of ye.r^pt‘bgaftt colQUrs. Of this tribe is the 
Phal^faP^delhi:\i\%pi^ pearly whib colour, with 
very naraerpus black spots: its caterpillar i.f gre- 
garious, appearing ip great quantities on various 
sorls of fruit-trees during the decline of summer, 
and committing great ravages on the leaves: these 
caterpillars, inhabit a conupon web, and usually 
ihove in large groupes together: their colour is a 
pale greyish yellow, with numerous black spots: 
eacht caterpillar at the time of its change to chry- 
salis,' envelops itself in a distinct oval web with 
pointed esstremities, and naany of these are sta- 
tioned closCj^ otlier, hanging, in a per- 
pendM^ar direption from the internal roof of the 
general enclosing web: the chrysalis is blackish, 
and the moth appears in the month of September. 

To. this- division also belong the Moths era- 
phatically so eaUed, or Cloth-Moths. Of these 
the. principal is thf jpi^a/ten^ vestianclla, which, in 
its caterpillar state, is very destructive to woollen 
cdothSi the sttbstanoe of which it devours, forming 
for itself a tubular case with open extremities, 
and generally approaching to the colour of the 
cloth on which it is nourished. This mischiev^- 
* ©Us species changes into a chrysalis in April, and 
the moth, which is universally known, appears 
USiiedy in May and June, 

In the last division, called Alucitosy is one of the 
m of the Insect Tribe, though not dis- • 

tingUlshed either by large size or lively colours. 
5-it isp a small moth, of a snowy whiteness, aiid^ at 
first view, catches the attentioni of the observUf by 
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Vhe ^r^'reftiarkJable ^ of its wings, “Wliiiaii 
nte the distinct pluiAeSi 

each Tapper, Ad4hi‘«fe iii each linder wingi 
tahd a plan rpsctoMinjgfHbat bf the long 

?wing^featbers of hhdSj' via^? wth'?a stro^^^ nairlOixx 
'■■' rib ■ ’of ; shait, '• and - innumerable- i S' ■ ■ 
:rnieth>T'Whichv is’', the ' ■;: 
naeus,' appeafS ■'fchiefly 

■- catefjpiliar,: 'Which i's; yeUoWi^';^^cn';;--'-s'j4chij^%lm^,.v 

black, fbeding on NetlteS/" til® ' changing ' in^^'’. 
biaekish chi*ysalis enfelbpedlri a- whit^ 

Anbthef very remarkable specieS hf this diidiliiM 
is ,the Pkalcsna hemdactyla -^^t 
wing consisting of six distinct plumi#/1^ 
sect is of a pale grey-bfbwtt dolohfrwte sey^ai' 
transverse lines of bars across ^e- ^thefs/ and 
exliibiting a very curious speeta^ ih tha hajM^- 
scope. It chiefly makes its appearahcle in thh mphfli 
of September- This little moth iS^^ 
lish collectors somewhat improperly caHedi tipi 
twenty^plumed Mothj the phimes being 
twenty'*fottr in number. -.'‘i 
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